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MAKING BILLS OF LADING NEGOTIABLE 


RESIDENT WILSON has made the last two months a mem- 
p orable one for the railroads, not only by reason of his forcing upon 
Congress the enactment of an eight-hour day for interstate railways, 
but because of other important legislation. He affixed his signature to an 
important bill which is destined to be of inestimable importance not only 
to the railroads, but also to the banking interests of the country. This was 
the so-called Pomerene bill of lading law. ‘This act seeks to make the bill 
of lading a complete negotiable instrument. In so doing it will not only 
facilitate the trade and commerce of the country but will add to the lia- 
bilities of the railroads. Additions to the railroads’ liabilities will ulti- 
mately add to the expenses of conducting the roads, just as the eight-hour 
day will add to the expenses of railroading. 

The general demand for the Pomerene bill was so great, however, and 
its objects so manifestly for the best interests of the general public, that 
the railroads had no reason to object to its passage. As a matter of fact, 
the roads did not place any material obstacle in the way of the measure 
while it was in Congress, despite the fact that the bill was for several years 
held up in the House, due to the personal objection of certain representa- 
tives. These opponents acknowledged that they saw no reason for enact- 
ing such a measure which would transfer the liability for fraudulent bills 
of lading from the bankers to the railroads. President Wilson was finally 
appealed to by the interests backing the Pomerene bill, and Chairman Adam- 
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son of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was pre- 
vailed upon to put the measure through. 

The Pomerene bill was introduced in Congress about four years ago. It 
passed the Senate three times, only to be held up in the Ilouse. When it 
was finally adopted by the House those sections relating to the shipper’s 
load and count were rewritten in the interest of the railroads. Before it 
was adopted by Congress this same law was approved by the Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws in National Conference. 
it has been passed by fifteen states and one territory. It has likewise been 
indorsed by the Fifth International Congress of chambers of commerce and 
commercial and industrial associations; the American Bar Association, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the American Bankers’ Association and the Farmers’ National 
Council. 


As a state measure 


It has been claimed by its sponsors that the Pomerene act will admirably 
supplement the Federal Reserve act and will aid in augmenting the volume 
of asset currency as collateral security for discount and rediscount. When 
this matter was brought to the attention of President Wilson some months 
ago by representatives of the American bar Association and others the 
representative of the attorneys said: 

‘‘The failure of Congress in the past to enact legislation making order 
bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce fully negotiable and to 
make common earriers liable for bills of lading issued by them without 
receiving the goods and the absence of other provisions in Federal law in 


aid of negotiability and the absence of legislation making it a Federal 
erime to forge a bill of lading has resulted in several international scandals 
to the discredit of American shipping documents. 


‘As we are about to enter into a new commercial internationalism with 
a broad expanding foreign commerce these scandals should be prevented 
by adequate Federal legislation, otherwise the anticipated expansion of 
foreign trade will be hampered and warped by lack of faith in American 
securities exemplified by bills of lading. At the recent Pan-American 
Financial Congress resolutions were adopted to make uniform bills of lad- 
ing throughout the world.’’ 

The Washington correspondent of the Journal of Commerce points out 
that decisions holding the railroads non-liable on bills of lading have here- 
tofore been based upon an early case in Massachusetts in 1814 before rail- 
roads had come into existence and an English decision in a Common ‘Pleas 
Court in England in 1851. The Supreme Court of the United States in 1855 
in a case involving a water carrier followed these two precedents. At the 
time of this decision there were but 18,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States. Under the doctrine of stare decisis the Supreme Court of the United 
States has applied the doctrine of this case to a railroad carrier. He adds: 

‘‘Tt has been maintained that social, financial, economic and commercial 
conditions have radically changed since the dates of the decisions on which 
the doctrine of non-liability arose. The Pomerene act will reverse all this 
inasmuch as it declares for liability in harmony with many decisions of the 
highest courts in many of the states. The new law will become effective 
as to interstate and foreign commerce on January 1, 1917.” 





THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


Financial Editor of The Chicago Herald 
Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


T LS becoming more and more evident as the days go by bringing new 
complications and problems to be soived, some of them complex and 
perplexing indeed, that we are still going through the process in the 
business world of adjustment to temporary conditions. While this 

does not contribute to an exactly comfortable feeling, because it indicates 
that we are working under an unnatural stimulus and that every step for- 
ward under these conditions will make the subsequent readjustment more 
difficult, the fact remains that the enormous impetus given to our industries 
by the European war finds its counterpart in the effect of the removai of 
that impetus to a very considerable extent. 


This is not a pessimistic thought, but quite the reverse. The worst ele- 


ment in this country among the pessimists are those who, believing they 
are optimists, plunge headlong into trouble while refusing to look ahead 
where there is more or less clear to the vision a stone wall that he might 
avoid by maneuvering, or at least avert a collision with by slowing down 
in time. 


Business Continues at High Speed 


Business continues at record-breaking speed and in consequence every 
line of industry nearly is confronted with labor shortage. While we are 
reducing our foreign debt rapidly and are accumulating gold through the 
selling of our products in foreign markets we are also developing new 
industries and beyond a doubt we are rising to our opportunities and are 
strengthening our position. Wages are being advanced, which is natural 
when there is a shortage of labor and profits are large. We are making 
money rapidly and are spending it lavishly. Our wage earners are making 
more and are demanding more time to spend it. But even these things 
have their compensating value and the country will benefit greatly for the 
development, but they also bring with them perplexing problems that must 
be solved, and to solve them wisely is our greatest concern. 

With the railway wage controversy which for a time threatened to 
involve us in a disastrous interruption of ovr transportation and industrial 
activity slowly unraveling, interest is turning toward our agricultural 
situation. Crop conditions are far from satisfactory. It is admitted that 
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the grain shortage this season will amount to 25 per cent. While the dam- 
age to the American crops is very heavy, measured in bushels, it seems quite 
likely that what is lost in the total production will be nearly, if not fully 
made up in price enhancement, so that from the credit point of view our 
agricultural production as a basis for new credit will not fall much short 
of last year’s experience. 

This necessarily will mean higher cost of living. But we are becoming 
so accustomed to higher prices and to disregard them because of increased 
income, that this feature is likely to cause little or no inconvenience. 

It is difficuit to get at a satisfactory basis for the measurement of our 
agricultural production. Estimates of crop damage and deterioration vary, 
just as estimates of the values of our agricultural production vary. But 
with a shrinkage approximating 25 per cent in our cereal crop, it is evi- 
dent that the time is not far distant when recent phenomenal increase 
in railway earnings will cease to manifest itself, especially in view of the 
fact that we will soon begin to measure current earnings with the remark- 
able improvement of a year ago instead of measuring with the earnings of 
a lean period as has been the case for longer than a year. 


Railroad Revenue Will Shrink 





It is this feature that confronted the railroads during their conferences 
over the wage controversy at Washington. Railroad operators were con- 
vinced that with a smaller volume of agricultural products to move their 
revenues necessarily would shrink and at a time when the total earnings 







would compare less favorably, even with good crops, with the previous 
year. This, of course, is a factor bearing upon the investment market, for 
on the rehabilitation of railway credit largely hangs the ability of the rail- 
roads to finance their requirements in the way of obtaining fresh capital. 
It is essential that railroads not only carry through refunding operations 
but be provided with new capital for extensions and betterments to meet 
the requirements, in the way of additional facilities, of a growing and 
prosperous country. 






















To what extent the continuation of industrial activity growing out of 
the revival in our foreign business, after the reaction of a few months ago, 
will offset in the matter of affording traffic to the railroads, the shortage 
in our crops is difficult to determine. The railroads will share to some 
extent in the benefits that acerue from high prices of agricultural products 
because these high prices are being experienced while the crops are still 
in the hands of the farmer and not after they have been marketed, as was 
the case a year ago. 

Necessarily this means a wider distribution of the accumulated wealth 
and a maintenance at least of a large part of the buying power in the agri- 
eultural district. But at the same time it may contribute to a considerable 
extent to the spirit of conservatism in the agricultural sections which has 
been in evidence in recent months. 

So great is the impetus that has resulted from the enormous influx of 
gold and the building up of credits abroad, in consequence of our war 
trade, that it will require more than a shrinkage in our crop production 
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to materially check the industrial activity now being experienced in this 
country. specially is this true when it is remembered that many of our 
erops are equal to the five-year average or better, and that the principal 
shortage is lessened to some extent by a considerable carry-over from 
last year. . 

In other words there is no basis for the feeling that we will not have 
sufficient to meet our own requirements and leave something for the other 
markets of the world. And as it is the surplus that fixes the market price, 
when there is a surplus, the shortage in foreign crops means a demand for 
what we have to sell, sufficient to enhance the market value materially. 

While the security markets remained comparatively indifferent to the 
dispute between the railroads and their engineers, firemen, conductors and 
trainmen over the question of hours and wages, the fact remains that this 
has been the most potent factor in the domestic business situation. The 
indifference to the threat of the most serious strike in the history of the 
country was a negative rather than a positive factor, so far as the markets 
were concerned. It restricted buying, but did not seriously depress prices. 
In the first place there was a deep-seated conviction that although the situa- 
tion was acute the calamity that a strike would bring at this time seemed 
so great as to make it appear highly improbable. 

The attitude of President Wilson, although not officially expressed, in 
holding in reserve an appeal to Congress for the necessary legislation to 
compel arbitration further strengthened the belief that no serious inter- 
ference with the transportation facilities of the country would take place. 
Yet the hesitancy that was so marked during the acute stages was probably 
due to the recollection that in June and July, 1914, there was an equally 
deep-seated conviction that a general European war was out of the ques- 
tion. 


Public Grasp Situation Better 


In this country the railroad situation is much better understood than 
it was a few years ago. People,-generally, are realizing that the railroads’ 
have much to do with the general prosperity of the country; that their 
ability to keep abreast of the times and the requirements of business, by 
adding increased facilities is essential to the realization by the country at 
large of the fullest degree of prosperity. 

On the other hand good wages distributed amongst employes of the 
character of those of a railroad is desirable, because it makes for thrift 
and a strong purchasing power. But there is a relationship between wages 
and rates that apparently has not been recognized in the past and the 
American people are beginning to realize that the railroads cannot con- 
tinue to increase wages and operating costs without a corresponding 
increase in possible revenues and at the same time add to their fixed charges 
through the use of new capital for extensions and betterments. 

The graphic lines representing the trend of net earnings and operating 
expenses for several years have been converging and this fact alone tends 
to impair the credit of our railroads, especially the weaker ones. The 
labor situation is the most serious problem that the country, at this stage 
of our war business, is confronted with. Earnings of railroads have been 
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increased abnormally by the tremendous export business, together with the 
domestic business that foreign orders have stimulated. 

At the same time the activity in many industrial lines filling foreign 
and pressing domestic orders has resulted in a decided shortage of labor, 
with the consequence that wages generally have advanced abnormally, and 
in those lines where they have not advanced there has been an increase 
in the feeling of unrest. Wherever it was possible labor has been attracted 
to the more remunerative field of endeavor, by the higher wages, thus 
depleting the supply in other equally as important fields where profits are 
more normal. 

These involved problems difficult of solution. 
be solved in some way. 


Nevertheless they must 
A restoration of peace in Europe will necessarily 
bring a readjustment, but meantime a temporary readjustment is likely. 


This country has witnessed a long series of wage disputes. There have 


been strikes, and serious ones, but the most difficult problems have been 
solved temporarily by concession. In the transportation field of late years 
practically ever important demand of the employes has ultimately resulted 
in an advance of the wage scale or improvement in the working conditions. 
The big weapon of the working man is his right to cease working and nat- 
urally his representative will hold this weapon prominently forward until 
the present issues are finally decided. 


Wages Are Seldom Lowered 


One reason why market prices have not declined in face of the threat- 
ened strike of the railroad employes is due to the fact that earnings have 
been increasing rapidly for many months. The American people have a 
short memory and they are apt to forget the periods during which main- 
tenanee accounts were skimped and improvements were reduced to the 
minimum and to disregard the probabilities of the future. Ience it appears 
to many that the railroads can easily afford to pay higher wages. And 
possibly they could, were not the present earnings abnormal and were the 
present percentages of increase based on comparisons with normal years 
instead of abnormally lean years. 

Experience demonstrates that wages seldom are reduced. When redue- 
tions of pay rolls have been necessary the railroads have been compelled 
to reduce their working forees and stop improvement. But they have not 
been able to lower the wage unit. It is true that the railroads now are 
handling more traffic than ever before, but in view of the facts already 
stated it is obvious that the question of their ability to pay higher wages 
is not one of today but of next year and of the years to follow. Were it 
otherwise the settlement of this controversy would be comparatively easy. 

Difficulty of reducing wages of workmen is one of the important con- 
siderations of those who seek to foresee what effect the end of the war will 
have on American prosperity. Obviously the labor problem is not confined 
to the railroads. As has been stated, throughout the country wages are 
higher than ever before. So long as industry proceeds at top speed these 
wages cause little embarrassment. But what of the time when competition 
in foreign trade becomes keener after peace has been restored? 
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Were it not for the labor situation affecting the great transportation 
arteries of this country, interest in the financial world would be shifting to 
other important developments, but problems growing out of the eight-hour 
day legislation are so closely interwoven with the wage controversy that 
they require attention. It is well known that one of the essentials for con- 
tinued and sustained prosperity in this country is an ability to get fresh 
eapital to enable our railroads to make extensions and provide for better- 
ments sufficient for our growing needs. 


Henee the railroads must offset in 
some way the higher wages. 


Any curtailment in the way of transportation. facilities below the actual 
needs of the country necessarily is a detriment. Anything that encroaches 
upon the railway credit sufficiently to seriously handicap the railroad sys- 
tems in obtaining the fresh capital therefore is a menace to our prosperity. 

It is this phase of the situation, therefore, that made the demands of 
the four brotherhoods of trainmen of more than’ ordinary interest to all 
business at this time, for the additional cost, which the acceding to their 
demands entailed, saddles the railroads with a burden that may seriously 
impair their ability to continue to furnish to the people of this country the 
adequate railways transportation required. The only alternative apparently 
is an inerease in the revenue of the railroads and this must come either 
from an increase in freight rates or from increased volume of traffic. 
Traffic, experience proves, is not growing sufficiently rapid to make up 
the difference, hence it would seem probable that an increase in freight 
rates offers the only way out of a disturbing situation. The eight-hour day 
in itself is not disturbing, it is the wage increase and‘the way in which 
arbitration was thrust aside that causes apprehension. 


Investment Capital Is Shy 


At the present moment the railroads are already confronted by a fairly 


bare investment market. Capital to a very considerable extent has been 
absorbed by foreign borrowings and by the requirements of the industrial - 
concerns while the railroads have been forced to get along with their actual 
needs for refunding purposes, simply because of handieaps which anti-rail- 
road agitation and politics have placed upon them. 

It is true that the developments of the last four or five years have not 
been without their compensating value so far as the railroads themselves 


are concerned and much more so to the public. In the long period of 


development it was perfectly natural that practices, detrimental to the 
publie good as well as to the railroads themselves, should ereep in, and 
that the railroads should have become extravagant, 


in some instances 
Javish, in the expenditure of money. 


But the lean vears that have just 
passed served to remedy this condition and eliminate many of these phases 
of railroad operation. The railroads have economized through a wise but 
very effective use of the pruning knife until it is a question if in some 
instances they have not curtailed their expenditures in some directions 
too far. , 

In the present situation, both in industrial lines and in transportation, 
it is labor that is capitalizing our prosperity. Wages have advanced 
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enormously in nearly all directions. While munition plants are showing 
large profits to their owners, labor is commanding the highest wages it has 
commanded in this country for years. This necessarily affects labor in all 
lines of industry because there is not a sufficient surplus supply to prevent 
exhaustion of the available supply through the attractive wages offered. 
This means a gradually advancing wage scale in all lines, following a 
rather spectacular advance in those industries where profits have been 
phenomenal. 

Where profits justify a larger distribution in the form of wages this 
advancing wage scale is not a menace, because it means increased buying 
power. However, when this reaches out into those lines of endeavor which 
are essential to a continuation of prosperity but which are unable through 
the nature of things to obtain a corresponding increase in revenues through 
the wage increase, a very different situation develops, more especially so if 
the demand for increased wages comes from the men receiving the highest 
average in wages paid because this necessarily curtails the ability of the 
employer to make a wider distribution among the smaller paid employes. 


Where the Shoe Pinches Hard 


This, in a nutshell, is the situation in the transportation world today. 
The railroads of the country, unless they are afforded increased revenues 
through freight rate advances as well as increased traffic find it impos- 
sible to increase the wage of the trainmen who are already well paid except- 
ing through a curtailment of ability to provide new capital for extensions 
and betterments and also a curtailment of ability to take care of moderate 
increases among the great masses of their employes. 


If the figures compiled are accurate the recent wage concession affects 
400,000 trainmen out of a total employment by the railroads of 2,100,000. 
These 400,000 represent the best paid class of operating workmen on our 
railroads. 

But there is another phase of the situation that is even more menacing 
and that is the apparent refusal on the part of the employes of arbitration. 
In the business world differences between business men must either be 
settled in conference or by arbitration. In this country a system of courts, 
and many of them heavily congested with matters pending before them, is 
provided for this very purpose. No one would suggest the abolishment of 
our judicial system, and yet in the controversy between the railroads and 
their employes where there was involved a matter of great importance, not 
only to the two parties directly concerned in the controversy but to the 
public at large, one party flatly refused arbitration unless one of the prin- 
cipal features was conceded. 

The adoption of the eight-hour day, desirable as it may be from a 
theoretical point of view, carrying with it a wage increase, is too radical a 
step to be considered without weighing its adoption as a factor in the 
general financial position of the railroads. That it may be worked out 
ultimately and to the advantage of all is probable, but to apply it to a cer- 
tain class of the best paid men in the employ of our railroads before it has 
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been carefully analyzed in all its relations with present practices and income 
would seem unreasonable and unwise. . , 

The question of arbitration, which labor has been striving for for years 
and which capital for an equally long time resisted in many instances until 
now, is cast aside when capital apparently is accepting it. The effect of 
this attitude is to leave business generally in a rather chaotic state and 
confronted with grave uncertainties which necessarily disturbs the finan- 
cial as well as the industrial world. ; : 

Underlying conditions in the steel and iron industry, which is one of 
the basic industries of the country and is usually accepted as a barometer 
of fundamental conditions, are again reflecting strength, and while the 
unfilled tonnage booked is remarkable the advance in prices is the natural 
sequence of a revival of the demand for various kinds of steel. 

This reversal in the trend of the steel industry, both as to prices and 
tonnage, doubtless is traceable to a remarkable influx of European war 
orders. An enormous amount of these war orders has been quietly placed 
with manufacturers in this country since the beginning of July and a very 
large amount is now pending. But these bring with them new economic 
problems, or at least make some of the economic problems which have con- 
fronted us for some time acute and more difficult of solution. 


Foreign Business Increases Problem 


Increased business from across the Atlantic while desirous naturally 
makes for an increased shortage of labor and the rougher materials. Nee- 
essarily this also has a bearing upon the eapital situation, as it tends to 
augment the accumulation of gold in our banks and treasuries at a time 
when it is not needed and to deplete the gold stocks across the Atlantic 
where it is needed. But gold always follows wealth. 

Of course this problem is susceptible of a satisfactory solution. It 
simply means that if we are to continue to handle this enormous export 
business we must perform the functions of a broad-gauged banker not only 
in extending credit to our customers abroad but in protecting their credit 
through the extension of material assistance and conserving their gold 
reserves. As has already been pointed out the hoarding of anything is 
detrimental not only to the world but to the person hoarding, as it deprives 
the many of things needed and serves to disturb the general situation to 
the detriment of the person causing the disturbance as well as to others. 


Hoarding Is to Be Avoided 

Possession of gold which is locked up or held in excess of actual needs 
as a reserve when others are deprived of it at a time when they are sorely 
in need of it, necessarily must disturb the sensitive financial situation. 

In the investment field governmental financing has overshadowed all 
other features in the matter of interest. The formal offering to the public 
of a British collateral secured gold note loan, amounting to $250,000,000 
lifted our contribution to Europe well above the billion dollar mark. The 
fact that this loan; which is the second largest we ever have undertaken 
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in connection with a foreign country, met with such a response indicates 
rather clearly our ability to absorb the investment securities offered if they 
are of the right character. 


Naturally this loan, which was offered to the public on a basis that yields 
the investors 51% per cent and is secured by the securities of American cor- 
porations, neutral governments and other equally satisfactory governmental 
bonds, proved exceedingly attractive from the standpoint of safety. 


Canada’s contribution in the way of collateral is unquestioned, and our 
confidence in this class of security was clearly demonstrated in the sub- 
seription to the recent Canadian government loan. We have loaned to 
Canada thus far $335,000,000 and to the Latin-American countries $105, 
000,000, so that when these are taken in connection with the loans to 
European countries our contribution to the world’s markets is not far from 
$1,700,000,000. Whereas in former years most of this financing was done 
through London and Paris. 


England In Strong Position 


The method of finaneing adopted in the last British loan has been eriti- 
cized as indicating the straits the allied countries have come to in their 
efforts to raise funds. It would seem that this criticism is unjust and short- 
sighted and unwarranted by facts. It reveals an exceedingly strong posi- 
tion on the part of Great Britain when such a loan ean be negotiated 
successfully without drawing upon her other more fundamental resources. 

It is also pointed out that the Japanese have purchased approximately 
$30,000,000 British treasury bills, paying for them in American funds on 
deposit in the United States. This is one of the interesting developments 
of war financing. Evidently Japan has built up a credit in this country on 
the balance in her trade with us, selling us more goods than we have sold 
her. The most important item in this Japanese trade no doubt has been 
raw silk. We have taken from that country 169,000 bales, an increase of 
20,000 bales over 1913-14. It is said that at least $50,000,000 of this 
favorable balance has been on deposit in New York to the eredit of Jap- 
anese bankers and from this was paid the $30,000,000 to Great Britain. 

At the same time this money did not leave America. It is being used 
to pay us for purchases by Great Britain. It is a series of this class of 
vperations that is helping to keep the pound sterling quotation steady and 
reveals the strength of Great Britain’s financial system. The continued 
shipment of gold to New York is another operation, and while the volume 
of securities he!d abroad are being lquidated here is much smaller, never- 
theless it is expected that this liquidation will continue in an orderly way. 

In the near future there is likely to be further financing for foreign 
countries. The United States with her great accumulation of gold and 
her enormous foreign trade is rising to her opportunities and, through her 
eradually expanding banking facilities, is extending the credit necessary 
to her European customers and those in other parts of the world to build 


up her foreign commerce and place her in the foremost rank in the interna- 
tional affairs of the world. 





PREPAREDNESS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE 


BY JOHN CLAUSEN 


Manager Foreign Department of the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 


EFERENCE will long be made to a petition which in the 
year 1820 a number of the most enterprising business firms of 
the highest standing in London joined in presenting to the 
House of Commons as the deliberate opinions of practical and 

experienced merchants, upon points which they were peculiarly fitted to 
understand. 

This far-sighted appeal—so weighty with food for thought—was couched 
in the following terms: 

‘That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealth and 
prosperity of a country by enabling it to import the commodities for the 
production of which the soil, climate, capital and industry of other countries 
are best caleulated and to export in payment of these articles for which its 
own situation is better adapted.”’ 

‘*That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension 
to foreign trade and the best direction to the capital and industry of the 
eountry.’’ 

‘That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation.’ 

‘‘That a policy founded on those principles would render the commerce 
of the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase 
of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each state.’’ 


Worthy Ambition Manifesting Itself 


It may be fairly admitted that the light which this formal application 
has thrown upon and the attention which it has been the means of drawing 
towards the subject now under consideration, would prove timely in the 
study and solution of the difficulties now impeding the free flow of trade 


and the more rapid building up of permanent and profitable international 
commerce. 


The essential stibstance thereof, especially as relating to the importance 


(17) 
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of foreign trade, should impress us most forcefully when considering that 
after a lapse of almost one hundred years, our aspirations and desires are 
so similar in fostering more active relations between the United States 
and other foreign countries. 


Correlation of Great Interests Essential 


The war has already shown that in spite of our natural resources to 
supply practically every requirement of industry and commerce, we are 
still dependent on foreign nations for a large number of essential com- 
modities—by which we are forcefully reminded that no nation produces 
everything for the maintenance of life—and consistently with this, there 
should be no hindrances in the way of a free exchange of products among 
all the inhabitants of the globe. In practice, however, such hindrances are 
found to exist and while conditions confronting us at present are not of 
our own making, the obligations nevertheless are ours to be met by measures 
of self-protection. 

Beeause England, Germany and France neglect and may lose some of 
their foreign trade, it does not necessarily follow that it will come to us. 
Whatever ultimate gains may be derived from their misfortune will very 
justly belong to the nation which—progressively independent--trades with 
the world. 


Some Striking Economic Changes 


The unprecedented economic changes brought about by the European 
war present no more striking phenomenon than the rapid and very great 
rise in our favorable balance of trade, and while it is fully appreciated 
that much of that commerce is being diverted under stress of necessity, it 
behooves us to take what steps we can for establishing more intimate and 
satisfactory relations for the maintenance of our commercial supremacy, 
even after our European contemporaries again enter the field of competition. 


This, however, may be found difficult in that we have almost entirely 
neglected to provide avenues and means of international distribution, and 
while among the commercial communities there seems a full recognition of 
the very great opportunities which are offered at present for expanding 
our trade, the lack of comprehensive knowledge of requirements covering 
eonditions of foreign markets has proven a stumbling-block wherever we 
turn. 


Need of an Efficient Banking System 


In order to take our place in world trade, we need an efficient banking 
system—a well-equipped merchant marine and more scientific commercial 
education, and considering these vital factors, there is no doubt that, before 
commerce can resume its normal course, such problems must be seriously 
taken under advisement. As there are no mysteries concealed in foreign 
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trade, it is solely a matter of mastering details and giving to such business 
the necessary time and attention along feasible and intelligent lines.’ 


Scope of a Well-Established American Banking System 


We are all aware that there is an undoubted tendency on the part 
of our commercial element in an endeavor to enlarge the scope of functions’ 
performed by banks. It is possible that the conservatism natural and 
proper to bankers leads them to view such progressiveness too critically, 
but just as the conception of a banker’s function has been vastly widened 
since the days of old, so the process will continue in the days that are to 
come. Developments of this kind are healthy and wise men will not be 
disposed to obstruct them. 

If the United States sueceeds in establishing a system of banking, thor- 
oughly suited to modern conditions, a great forward step will have been 
taken in consolidating the progress already achieved through the financial 
and industrial energies of our population. 


Need of American Banking Abroad 


It is opined, therefore, that in order to enable the wheels of- commeree 
to run smoothly and rapidly, our foreign relations cannot successfully be 
developed so long as it is necessary to operate through banking institutions 
of competing countries, and while the Federal Reserve Act provides for 
the establishment of branches by member banks in foreign countries, it is 
felt that few banks care to assume the risk separately. Jointly-owned 
banks would appear to best serve the requirements of the country as a whole, 
in that co-operation thrives best where action through association is legally 
possible and practically safe. 

The new Bank Act is essentially intended, as a commercial banking 
system, to assist in the financing of our domestic and foreign trade and 
provide a market for commercial acceptances based upon the importation 
and exportation of goods. 


Dollar Exchange Competes with Sterling Bills 


Such instruments are therefore made for specific purchases of coim- 
modities which are to be converted into cash during the life of the doeu- 
ment, tending at the same time to create a basic condition for automatic 
recording of such operations—an inherent factor for preventing over- 
extension of credit. In the case of time bills of exchange drawn on-anéd 
aecepted by banks or bankers of high standing, there is practical uniformity 
of security—not readily claimed when considering ‘‘Commercial Paper”’ 
with which the financial markets here are supplied, in that the strength of 
such obligations depends upon the standing of miscellaneous commercial 
interests. : 

While we cannot hope to see the New York or San Francisco bill of 
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exchange take the place of the so well and favorably known bills on London, 
Paris or Hamburg, recent events and dislocation of the financial structure in 
Europe have at least brought the possibility before the commercial world 
and tended to bring within our reach the power of competing on terms of 
equality with our foreign contemporaries. 

The power of a bank to accept a draft or bill of exchange enables it to 
make use of and to sell its credit, and so lend—for legitimate use in trade— 
vast sums without depleting its reserve or impairing its capability for 
making additional loans and advances to its clients. 


Federal Reserve Places Same Restrictions 


Whereas the Federal Reserve Act permits member banks to accept bills 
of exchange, they are not at present authorized to extend such facilities to 
clients for the acceptance of drafts covering domestic transactions— 
although the New York Banking Law gives permission to State Banks and 
Trust Companies for extending these facilities to cover both foreign and 
domestic transactions. 

This is likewise the case in Maryland, Utah, Vermont and T'exas—the 
latter restricted to foreign acceptances only—but the laws of other States 
carry no provision for banks extending to their customers the use of credit 
in the development of commercial relations for domestie transactions, and 
it would seem apparent that State Rank legislation throughout the United 
States be amended to harmoniously conform with the new and better system 


and so complete the chain of banking facilities for the unlimited expansion 
of our commercial activities. 


How Acceptances Are Used 


A merchant, for instance, instead of borrowing cash on a note from his 
banker can arrange—for a stipulated commission charge—to use the bank’s 
eredit for a certain length of time and a given amount. To make use of such 
facilities a time-draft may be issued against the bank, which in turn affords 
the required acceptance. 

After this requisite has been secured the merchant is in position to either 
use the bill of exchange in the settlement of his trade obligations or sell 
same through a bill broker in the open market and so obtain available cash. 
The small merchant’s paper—endorsed by his bank—is as acceptable as that 
of the largest corporation, backed as it is by the security of the bank and 
therefore readily discountable by virtue of its high intrinsie value as the 
most liquid form of investment. 


World’s Commerce Financed by Bills of Exchange 


The world’s commerce is almost in its entirety financed by bills of 
exchange, which in turn act as an index to the value of money. Increased 
trade, both domestic and foreign, very logically brings about a correspond- 
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ing demand for credit, and while it may be comparatively easy to create 
credit, it is often a difficult matter to protect tt, which—econontically 
claimed—can only be accomplished by maintaining an adequate amount 
of gold. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, with its holding of ‘‘ gold and lawful money”’ 
can, for this reason, very effectively find employment of its resources in 
fostering and rendering assistance in the financing of our trade, as also in 
the creation of a broader market in foreign centers for the American bank 


credit, and especially in the recognition of the United States Dollar 
Acceptance. : 









The Relation of the Discount Market to Foreign Trade 




















The matter of a ready discount market—comparing favorably with pre- 
vailing conditions in principal centers abroad—is worthy of very serious 
consideration and while the feature of discount and rediscount provided for 
in the Federal Reserve Act may—in the main—be regarded as in the nature 
of a safety measure, it is hoped that as a principal aid to a more liberal 
system of financing our domestie and foreign trade, the American market 
may effectively adjust its rates to conform with those prevailing in other 
financial centers of the world. 

Of course, the value of money, apart from the question of whether the 
open market rate of discount is slightly under or over the Federal Reserve 
Bank rate, will be governed by the strength of that Institution, and the 
prospect of a demand upon its stock of Gold Reserve as is the case with our 
British friends and their relations with the Bank of England. 


Single Name Paper Is Not Sufficient. 


















Single name paper, as an acceptance or an accommodation in the nature 
of a loan, will not create a discount market such as we find in London, Paris 
and Germany, where the fluctuation of rates so largely depends on the 
demand for and supply of marketable Bills of Exchange—which owe their 
origin to trade transactions—as balanced against the condition of the inter- 
national money markets. Low discount rates are an incentive to the revival 
of trade, as against advancing rates in turn acting as a natural check 
thereon, and these elements therefore become the pivot for a gradual in- 
crease or decrease in the demand for money. 

While these conditions are proving symptoms in governing the discount 
‘ates in Europe, they cannot be compared with the influences brought to 
bear in the rise and fall of our ‘‘Call Loan Rates’’ as quoted in the Eastern 
market, which only have an indirect relation to trade conditions and mainly 
register the speculative demand for stocks. 

On the efficiency of our new bank laws must depend to a large extent 
the possibility of a great and favorable change in the international position 
of the United States, which will now enter into the competitive field of 
operations of other-great financial Nations. 
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The underlying factor for a greater foreign trade is obviously that of 
proper ocean transportation to enable the ready exchange of commodities 
between one country and another. 

The people of this country have suddenly been brought face to face with 
the fact that great as we are in other departments of human effort, the 
American merchant is almost entirely dependent upon foreign-owned ships 
for the carrying of our products to market. 


Freight Rates Abnormally High 


The rates of freight were never so high, the profits of the business never 
so great—the demand for tonnage never so insistent and pressing as now. 

Statistics show that on June 30th, 1915, there were 2,794 vessels of the 
United States of 1,813,775 gross tons for foreign trade. Of this 60 steamers 


of 308,584 gross tons were owned by private companies and corporations— 


especially constructed to meet their requirements and not particularly to 
facilitate the sea-going trade of commerce in general—leaving only 2,734 
American-owned vessels of 1,562,950 gross tons to struggle with the huge 
volume of our foreign trade. 


Payments to English Ships Enormous 


We are paying to steamship lines owned in other countries about 300 
million dollars annually for the purpose of transporting our merchandise to 
foreign markets and bringing to our shores the products we need, and not 
only have they derived enormous profits therefrom, but incidentally routed 
the trend of the trade to flow into the channels most beneficial to their own 
interests. 

Assuming that the United States is now leading the rest of the world as a 
center of eapital, why can not a fair portion of our surplus go into the 
building of ships? 

Proper legislation should be enacted so that advances made by banks and 
bankers be an absolute lien on the vessel with no possibility of a prior 
obligation. In England are found well-defined and settled laws, operating 


so successfully that such loans are considered most desirable forms of 
investment. 


Lack of Specific Training for Foreign Trade 


While individual opportunities are even now presented to our enter- 
prising business men, the general prosperity of foreign trade expansion can 
only be guaranteed by a ready coordination in all elements of our national 
and commercial strength. There is no more important national move than 
that which aims to make scientific study directly applicable to practical life, 
and to this it would seem that our first thought should be directed. 

To meet the constant demand of the commercial world for available 
young men who in a competent manner are qualified to occupy positions of 
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trust and responsibility, too little importance is given to the necessity of 
finding a common ground on which the business man and the educator can 
meet to solve the problems with which we are now confronted. In this 
period of our civilized development, we must not only be impressed with 
the thought for betterment, but with the material means to engender that 
thought into practical application and effect. 


Lack Proper Commercial Training 


There can be no serious dispute amongst men who are capable of being 
taught by experience that our existing educational system along commercial 
lines is defective, and that reforms in many directions are urgently needed. 


Every encouragement should consequently be afforded the matter of pro- 


viding for the establishment of proper schools to -pursue regular studies of 
commercial, intellectual and cultural relations between the various peoples 
of the world, keeping pace with the corresponding commercial and political 
developments. 

If we accept the assertion of the Sage Foundation, that only five per- 
eentum of the males in the United States are prepared by definite training 
for their ceccupations in life, it is readily conceived that our present courses 
of early studies are wholly inadequate to meet the need of our young ele- 
ment, who in such a large percentage plan for a commercial career. It 
would seem, therefore, that the first forward step to devise effective courses 
of study and developed methods of commercial attainments, would be to 
unite the edueational agencies in promoting the move to specialize in instrue- 
tions towards the most direct preparatory training. 


Interest Being Shown by Young Men 


The interest shown by our younger element in any subject pertinent to 
foreign trade forcefully reveals the necessity of educational preparation,’ 
especially for the teaching of commercial languages of the world and above 
all the fundamentals of business. Such training would have far-reaching 
consequences and give to our rising young men not only superiority as a 
means to augment the value of their work to those who purchase it, but the 
eapacity for conciliation in national and international affairs. 


What Success Really Means to Us 


Broad strategy is very important in trade as in war, but in both eases it 
comes to nothing unless regiments of dependable men are out on the firing 
line. The best man in a business concern is the only right one to influence 
trade opportunities, and this, therefore, brings us to the question of great 
importance to our captains of industry—the appointment of agents. If our 
business leaders wish reciprocal trade, they must not send representatives 
with only slight knowledge or ethics in business but rather men of the 
broadest experierice, able to cope with the problems presented. 
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Success in any one line or for any one man means prosperity for several 
others, and it is not so essential that every merchant or manufacturer here 
should engage in foreign trade so long as those who do not are willing to 
afford their moral support in a move which ultimately will redound to the 
benefit of all. 

In removing the many obstacles which have retarded our progress in 
former years, it will not suffice to now prophesy our possibilities, notwith- 
standing the popular opinion that the European war will ultimately give the 
United States a mighty impetus in commercialism. Are we prepared to 
meet and retain this fancied commercial destiny? 

This is a question—it appears to me—that, can best be answered by 
practical experiences of the future, as there is no precedent to serve as a 
chart for guidance to anything like a reasonably certain conclusion. 


“I’M SORRY; I WAS WRONG.”’ 


There may be virtue in the man 
Who’s always sure he’s right, 
Who'll never hear another’s plan 
And seeks no further light ; 
But I like more the chap who sings 
A somewhat different song, 
Who says, when he has messed up things: 
‘*T’m sorry; I was wrong.’’ 


It’s hard for anyone to say 
That failure’s due to him— 

That he has lost the fight or way 
Beeause his lights burned dim. 

It takes a man aside to throw 
The vanity that’s strong, 

Confessing, ‘‘ "T'was my fault, I know, 
I’m sorry; I was wrong.”’ 


And so, I figure, those who use 
This honest, manly phrase, 
Hate it too much their way to lose 
On many future days. 
They'll keep the path and make the fight 
Because they do not long 
To have to say, when they’re not right: 
‘‘T’m sorry; I was wrong.”’ 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





THE PROBLEM OF 
ANTI-DUMPING LEGISLATION 


BY HENRY C. EMERY 


Former Chairman United States Tariff Board 


O MUCH eonfusion exists regarding the nature of dumping and 
the problem of Anti-Dumping Legislation that a few general propo- 
sitions must be stated at the outset in order to clear away certain 
popular misconceptions and to make the real proposition clear. 

The general feeling seems to be that the practice of dumping is: 

1. Something new. 

2. Something abnormal and necessarily sporadic. 

3. Something immoral or improper. 

4. Something which will threaten us with an entirely new and grave 
danger at the close of the European war. ; 

I submit in reply: 

1. That the practice of dumping is as old as the world market. 

2. That the practice may be entirely normal and continuous rather than 
sporadic. 

3. That in its ordinary meaning and most general forms it is not immoral 
nor improper. 

4. That the real danger which threatens us after the war is not that 
Kuropean manufacturers will sell goods in our market below their own cost 
of production but that they will sell goods below our cost at home. 


Expects Flood of Foreign Merchandise 


Just a special word on this last point: 

Sometimes those who speak of European manufacturers ‘‘dumping their 
goods’’ in our market after the war mean only to indicate the certainty of 
a great flood of cheap products which may seriously jeopardize our estab- 
lished industries. With that opinion I agree heartily. In fact that danger 
seems to me so very serious in itself that I think we relatively exaggerate 
the very special danger that our foreign competitors will ‘‘dump”’ in the 
technical sense; that is, will sell their goods in this country cheaper than 
in other countries or their own country. 


No ‘‘concerted drive’’ against the United States is necessary. Individual 
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guerilla warfare is enough. Also the foreigner does not necessarily need 
to sell goods here lower than at home. If he sells them at his home price our 
manufacturers may still be ‘‘up against it.” What I say then is not directed 
to show that a danger does not exist—it is only to show that anti-dumping 
legislation will not meet the real danger. 


Fallacious Assumptions—Tariff and Monopoly 





Come back for a moment to the question of whether or not dumping is 
a normal and long-established custom. Frequently a thing exists for a long 
time before the magazine writer or even the professional economist finds 
it out. Some years ago somebody not accustomed to business found himself 
















startled by the discovery that American manufacturers were sometimes 
selling goods abroad at a price lower than that charged to the domestie 
consumer. So far as I remember, the first excitement was stirred up regard- 
ing agricultural machinery. Consequently some conclusions were quickly 
drawn, which, although entirely erroneous, have endured to an extraordi- 
nary degree to the present day. They are to be found both in the reports 
of commercial organizations and the writings of economists of high reputa- 
tion. Besides the inferences that such practices were new, temporary and 
presumably immoral, two other conclusions were drawn at this time: 

1. That dumping a surplus product in a foreign country can only take 
place when the dumping manufacturer is protected in his own country by 
a high tariff wall. 

2. That such a practice can only be earried on by a large trust with a con- 
siderable monopoly control of the output 


Dumping Not Dependent on a Tariff 





















As a matter of fact neither of these theories holds. Certainly it is not 
true that a tariff is necessary for this purpose. Long before the problem 
heeame one of particular interest to this country it was a regular practice 
on the part of certain manufacturers in free-trade England. Furthermore 
it can be earried on as easily by an American manufacturer who is engaged in 
an unprotected industry as by one who is engaged in a protected industry. 

I well recall the first actual case of the kind in which I became personally 
interested, and this was more than twenty years ago. It was the ease of a 
small flour miller in Topeka, Kansas. Here there was no element of 
monopoly or protection, for even if the duty were taken off flour I do not 
believe the citizens of Topeka would be baking the flour of Budapest. It 
was the regular practice of this manufacturer to sell the larger part of his 
product in the Kansas City market and to ship the balanee to Glasgow. 
The Glasgow consumer was able to buy the flour for less than the consumer 
at home. This was not an unusual case but was, even at that time, a very 
common practice among all business men. I refer to it as typical and as 
showing how many false assumptions we have allowed to arise. 
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Besides the false assumptions of fact as to tariff and monopoly there are 
deeper ones of theory,—primarily two: . . 

(a) That a uniform product sells at a uniform price at any given time. 

(b) That the price of each individual product fluctuates in a continuous 
relation to its cost of production. The facts are, of course, that a business 
man sells different portions of the same product at different prices; and 
where he has a variety of products he sells some close to the cost of produc- 
tion and some at a good margin of profit. 


True Reasons for Dumping 


We need to recognize that the same principle which is now accepted as 
entirely proper as a basis for railway rates is really applicable to practically 
all lines of business and, I may add, of personal service as well. It applies 
to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, even to the clergyman and 
the economist. I refer to the principle called ‘‘charging what the traffic 
will bear,’’ with its assumption that it is neither desirable nor possible to 
always charge the same price for the same service. 

To be sure, discrimination between shippers has been given up as bad 
business and bad morals but it is still necessary to make discrimination 
between different classes of goods without reference to the cost of the serv- 
ice performed; and even in the case of the same commodity it is necessary 
to discriminate between markets. It is not possible to establish a uniform 
rate per mile for hauling the same commodity in all directions and in all 


parts of the country. The reason for this is well known to business men. 


Why Carrying Charges on Commodities Vary 


If the highest rate is charged on all commodities much business could not 
be carried on and the railroads would become bankrupt. If the lowest rate 
is charged on all commodities the railroads cannot pay expenses. By making 
elaborate classifications based upon long experience both the railroads and 
the public are best served. This principle explains the necessity in all lines 
of what may fairly be called dumping. 

To get the best results in the way of the largest product at the lowest 
cost, the flour miller, for example, must keep his plant going continuously 
at full capacity. Under these conditions the cost of flour per barrel, in 
general, is made the lowest possible. He cannot market his complete output 


in any single market at a single remunerative price. Such an audience as 


this does not need to be told how commonly this necessity appears in the 
field of business. 


Manufacturers Have Specific Markets 


Note, however, that it is not necessarily a matter of different countries 
at all. A miller who sells ordinarily in Kansas City ean dump in Glasgow or 
he ean dump in New England. It all comes down to the simple faet that the 
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old assumption as to complete competition never was true. Manufacturers 
have certain markets in which they are able to dispose of standard goods 
at standard prices and where they cannot afford to reduce such prices 
even to face occasional dumping from outside. 

It is impossible to discuss here just how they are able, in the long run, 
to hold these markets, whether by personal reputation, long-established 
custom, recognition of quality of wares, or other reasons. The fact remains 
that they hold onto such a market and then dispose of their surplus, at such 
price as they can get, in what to them is a neutral market, whether within 
the confines of their own country or not. 


Principle of Dumping General in Economic Activities 


We appreciate to-day that the grocer must sell some articles at a large 
profit and some at no profit at all. He must figure out how on all of his 
commodities according to the principle of charging what the ‘‘traffic will 
bear,’’ he ean make a profit on his total sales. If the producer raises to him 
the price on sardines he does not (as the old theory supposed he did), raise 
the price of sardines to the consumer. Ile may raise, instead, the price of 
sugar or canned corn te some other consumer. 

The woolen manufacturer has to sell a portion of his product at prices 
which in relation to their cost would be ruinously low if he did not make 
up for these prices by making unusually good profit on certain other articles. 
Again it is all a question of what the market will stand. 


How Certain Costs Vary 


The same is true of services. <A finishing mill doing business on commis- 
sion must regulate its charges primarily according to what different fabries 
will stand in the way of additional charge on their path to the market. Even 
if the cost of finishing more expensive weaves is not greater than the cost 
of finishing less expensive weaves the finisher must usually charge more. If 
he charges his low rate for everything he cannot stand it; if he charges the 
high rate on everything his customers eannot stand it. 


As I have said, the same may be true of services rendered by a professor 


or a clergyman. Only rarely is it possible for a man to fix a standard rate 
for a lecture or a sermon, and never vary from it. He must lecture sometimes 
at one price, sometimes at another, regardless of the quality of the lecture. 
If he sets a very high price he will receive it in a few instances but will 
not give enough lectures to utilize the full capacity of his plant. If he fixes 
a very low price he ean give as many lectures as he is able but without a 
sufficient return to keep him alive. 


Thus it seems to me this principle goes 
through all life. 


I once asked a small Italian vender in a country town, 
‘Joe, are you making money on your peanuts?’’ To which he replied: 
‘*Make-a on ze peanut, loosa on ze damn ba-nan!’’ TI think Joe here ex- 
pressed both a wide experience on the part of business men and a profound 
principle of economic necessity. 
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A new element has been injected into the discussion by the inclusion 
under dumping of what is called ‘‘unfair competition.’’ This has become 
important as a problem of international policy through the recent recom- 
mendations of Secretary Redfield, and through the ‘‘ Australian Industries 
Preservation Act.’’ The two practices are closely connected, but it beclouds 
the issue not to keep them distinet. So far we have considered dumping 
to mean the common pactice of selling a portion of one’s goods at prices 
which would not be remunerative for the whole product. 


‘ 


Proposed Remedy and Objections 


What is the problem here? We have recognized that in the first place it 
is entirely proper for A to adopt this policy; in the second place that it is 
entirely proper for b, if his own business is thereby affected, to oppose it by 
legitimate means. These facts apply to countries as well as to individuals. 

What policy shall this country assume? Much has been said about the 
legislation adopted in Canada and other British colonies. I assume knowl- 
edge of this legislation on the part of this audience. It would be impossible 
to describe it in detail within the limits of this address. On the whole the 
Canadian practice is the soundest of the experiments yet attempted. It pro- 
vides for the imposition through Order in Council of a countervailing duty 
on goods sold to Canada at prices less than those in the country of manufac- 
ture. No one can fail to be interested in such an ingenious experiment as 
this. It has been widely advocated as a model for legislation in this country. 
The present tariff act as it left the House contained such a provision which 
was wisely struck out in the Senate. We must remember that our situation 
is very different from that of Canada and not jump hastily to the conclusion 
that we can adopt such a practice outright. 


Selling Our Surplus Products 


1. What about our own position in regard to selling surplus products 
abroad? Do we wish to help start a movement, as yet confined to a few 
sparsely settled colonies, which will become the practice of our leading 
competitors? What would be the position of our own export trade if all 
countries should adopt the principle that goods cannot be sold in foreign 
markets for less than the established prices of the domestic market? That 
is a question you gentlemen understand without further words from me. 

Note, however, that we are in a peculiar position. In general our domes- 
tie prices are relatively so high that dumping in our market is not so neces- 
sary as in other markets. The foreign manufacturer can commonly meet 
the situation by offering his goods at his regular home prices. On the other 
hand, prices in foreign markets are so low that the American exporter is 
largely driven by the sheer force of international competition to sell his sur- 
plus at some reduction. For this reason I believe any movement toward a. 
general extension of anti-dumping legislation may prove dangerous to Amer- 
ican exporters. 
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2. There arises also the question whether such legislation is practicable 
for a country like ours. It is noteworthy that as yet the practice has been 
confined to a few British colonies, and has not been generally adopted by 
large nations with manifold lines of industry. In fact those conversant 
with the origin of the Canadian law know that it was adopted not so much 
as a general proposition as a specific measure to meet the competition of par- 
ticular manufactures in this country. 


Is Such Legislation Practicable? 


The legislation of New Zealand is aimed at one particular line of manu- 
facture. A policy adopted for very definite ends by a small country with a 
limited number of industries cannot always be adopted for very general 
purposes by a country which has a great variety of industries. A few points 
of difference may be noted: 
(a) The Canadian machinery of government for this purpose is lacking 
here. We have always been jealous of executive interference in tariff 
legislation. In Canada they have the simple device of Orders in Council 
with which we have nothing to correspond. 

(b) The Canadian law has in practice been applied usually to relatively 
simple cases. It is one thing for the Canadian government to determine that 
plows of American manufacture have been sold in that country below the 
cost charged in the United States, and to determine what the exact difference 
between the two prices is. Under such circumstances it is easy to add 
this difference in price to the regular amount of duty. 


Some Difficult Problems to Be Considered 


Consider the very different problem we would have regarding the im- 
portation of dress goods. In the first place, these are of such complicated 
variety that it is extremely difficult to discover whether there is such a 
thing as an established domestic price for any one of these specialties. In 
the second place, articles of practically the same nature may be sent us 
from Germany, France, England or Belgium. In each of these countries 
there is a different cost of production and a different normal domestic price. 
The German manufacturer may sell his goods to this country at a price 
slightly lower than the German price. He may do this to meet the competi- 
tion of the French manufacturer who is selling the same goods to America 
at the price charged in France. One may be said to be dumping, the other 
not. Both, however, are selling at the same price to us. 

Can we put an extra duty on the German goods because he has met the 
French price? If the law was strictly carried out this would be necessary. 
Apart, however, from the danger of unfair discrimination such an extra duty 
would be obviously futile. It would simply make it possible for the French- 
man to inerease his sales, since, presumably, our own manufacturers cannot 
meet the foreign price. Such examples might be multiplied innumerably, 
and much greater complexities be shown. This is enough to show the diffi- 
culty under which we should labor. 
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(c) Beside the fact that we import the same goods from such a variety 
of countries there remains the fact that we both manufacture and impert 
a much greater variety of goods than countries like Canada. Bear in mind 
that the colonies which have experimented with this idea do not, any of 
them, much exceed five million in population. 


Impossible to Consider Every Complaint 


With our population of one hundred million, with their innumerable de- 
mands for foreign goods and their innumerable activities in home produc- 
tion, what would happen to a government which attempted to handle with 
any degree of efficiency the problem of examining every complaint on the 
part of a domestic manufacturer.to the effect that somebody, somewhere 
in the world, was trying to sell goods in this country at a rate lower than 
that in his own country? 

I wish to go on record for saying that some application of the anti- 
dumping principle may probably in the future be made a proper part of a 
fully elaborated and carefully devised tariff system. I submit, however, that 
the mere adoption of the Canadian law or any hasty application of this idea 
will lead to difficulties which will not only completely swamp the adminis- 
tration of customs but may easily work unexpected evils both to our domes- 
tie industry and our export trade. 

I haye referred above to the proposal of Secretary Redfield and to the 
Australian Act. They both aim at ‘‘unfair competition.’’ The Australian 
Act goes farther than the Secretary in classifying as ‘‘unfair’’ (and hence 
to be prohibited) imports which would lead to Australian goods being sold 
at a loss; which would throw workers out of employment, or force them to 
accept ‘‘inadequate remuneration’’; or which ‘‘would probably create sub- 
stantial disorganization in Australian industry.’’ In the face of such pro- 
visions Nelson Dingley would appear almost a free-trader ! 


Meeting ‘‘Unfair Competition’’ 


The Seeretary goes farther than the Australian Act in that he would 
make the imports forfeit and visit penalties on the domestie importer: this 
on the ground that the practice aimed at is ‘‘an attempted wrong to be for- 
bidden rather than an economic matter which needs to be restrained.’’ 
In making such an assumption he has in mind a kind of dumping entirely 
different from that outlined above or from that ordinarily understood by the 
term. He has in mind something similar to the so-called unfair practice of 
a big trust which reduces locally and temporarily its price for the distinct 
purpose of driving John Jones or James Smith out of business. I agree that 
such a practice is one which should be prohibited by law if it ean be proven 
to be done for the object of establishing a monopoly. 

I submit, however, that the Secretary is wrong in thinking that the chief , 
danger of foreign competition will be found to lie in the action of some for- 
eign monopoly in attempting to ruin some specific American manufacturer. 
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The danger will come in the ordinary course of fierce competition. Let us 
not confuse the two issues in this regard. Further, there are insuperable 
practical difficulties to the proposed scheme. 


Secretary Redfield’s ‘‘Unfairness’’ Test 


The Seeretary’s test of unfairness is that of ‘‘prices materially below the 
current rates of such articles in the country of production or from which 
shipments are made, in case such prices substantially lessen competition on 
the part of American producers or tend to create a monopoly in American 
markets.”’ 

The claim that their power to compete has been ‘‘substantially lessened’’ 
would be set up by a host of manufacturers. It is a phrase fraught with 
protectionism, and with grave danger to innocent importers. Shall all 
German dyes be confiscated on arrival? Must the importer on every simple 
contract investigate the motive of his seller, or ascertain just how ‘‘sub- 
stantially’’ he is interfering with the competition of home producers? Every 
importer would have to have a tariff commission of his own. And how 
about prices at different periods? I contract today at prevailing prices for 
delivery three months henee. The price in the producing country rises in 
the meantime. Am I liable? If not, is my competitor to be estopped by law 
from getting the same terms three months hence if he can? One profound 
objection any lawyer would see at once. The analogy with the domestic 
law does not hold. In that case it is necessary to show a continuous practice 
tending toward monopoly. No conviction could be secured on the basis of 
a single contract. But in proceeding against the purchaser, it is necessary 
to hold him liable for a single purchase. The eases are totally different. 
The offending trust goes free and the customer is penalized for a single, 
and very likely, quite ignorant offense. 


Difficulties of Application 


There are plenty of other difficulties. It is impossible to utilize the 
agents of the Treasury and the Department of Commerce for such a pur- 
pose. It is already difficult enough to utilize these agencies for the purpose 
of establishing foreign values on which duties shall be levied, but mark the 
great difference. At present the evidence or the investigations of such agents 
may serve as a basis for valuation. If the valuation on such evidence is 
raised by ten per cent, the duty is raised proportionately. It is a far differ- 
ent proposition to say that if the statements of our own agents differ by five 
per cent or ten per cent from the invoices on which goods are sold, that 
these goods shall be confiscated in toto or that our own citizens who import 
them shall be subject to fines and penalties as guilty of misdemeanor. 

Furthermore, 1 believe it entirely impossible to distinguish between 
dumping in this supposedly immoral sense and the other kind of dumping 
which we recognize as proper among ourselves. Is the real problem to stop 
practices based on immoral motives of foreigners, or to protect ourselves 
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against practices injurious to us whether moral or immoral? After all, 
the object of all these suggestions is not to punish anybody whether the 
importer at home or the producer abroad so much as to make impossible 
such an attack on American industry as will tend to cripple it. 

The fact is, as already suggested, that without reducing his price below 
that of his own domestic market, the French exporter may be able to put 
goods into this country at such a price as to make the competition of the 
domestic producer with him very difficult. To meet the price of the French’ 
producer the German may have to reduce his price for the American trade 
below the German price. You may say that by so doing he is doing some- 
thing immoral. If so why should he not be attended to by the German 
government? So far as his effect on American industry is concerned it is 
exactly the same as that of the French exporter whom we agree has done 
a proper thing. 


Must Take a Broad View 


‘ 

Is it not our business to have regard to the effect of any action upon our 
own business rather than to consider the different methods of the two rival 
foreign exporters in their domestic relations? If the proposed scheme were 
carried out importer A might buy goods of a French exporter at 75 cents 
a yard, importer B might buy the same goods from a German exporter at 
75 cents a yard, and both might be trying to monopolize the American 
market. The conduct of importer A would be above reproach. Importer B, 
however, because the man from whom he bought had a somewhat higher cost 


of production, would be liable to have his goods confiscated and be subject 
to fines and penalties. I submit that in the light of difficulties of this kind 


the scheme is practically unworkable even if it has the appearance of ethical 
soundness, 


The Real Need Requiring Consideration 


I have said that a grave danger exists, first to our home industry, second 
to our export trade. And I have said that I believe that recent schemes 
as to dumping legislation do not meet the issue. What does? I think the 
answer is to be found in Mr. Straight’s proposition of a ‘‘flexible tariff.’’ 
In the first place on Mr. Underwood’s own principle of a ‘‘competitive 
tariff is adopted it is vital to American export interests to see that it is so 
readjustments of the tariff so that the American manufacturer can compete. 
If we are threatened by new conditions we should provide a general scheme 
of tariff duties adequate to meet those conditions. 

Be sure of one thing, gentlemen, foreign manufacturers in search of our 
market will be much better pleased in most cases by a 25 per cent plus an 
anti-dumping clause than by a 35 per cent tariff without such a clause. 

But this is only half the story. As Mr. Straight has said there will be 
a great readjustment of tariff relations and tariff treaties. Whatever general 
tariff is adopted it is vital to American export interests to see that it is so 
framed that we can take advantage of those readjustments. 
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We must arrange for a bargaining tariff. We must frame our duties so 
as to be able to make trades by means of mutual concession. This is no 
part of my subject but may I refer to a previous paper of mine before 
this body in which I examined the various methods of ‘‘tariff bargaining’’? 
In it I attempted to show that reciprocity treaties in the strict sense will 
not work, and that our experiments both in the Payne-Aldrich Act and 
in the present Act offer little of value. On the other hand a proper study 
of how to adjust a maximum-minimum tariff to both the traditions of 
American government and the conditions of American trade will yield great 
results. 


Whether these conclusions were sound does not matter here. The ques- 
tion in any case needs your grave consideration. Now is the time to prepare. 
If we delay further in our preparation the other countries of the world will 
have made their arrangements before we even know what to ask for-—still 
less how to get it. So far as the tariff question is concerned I should say 
that this should now be the supreme object of your honorable body. 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF SUNSHINE 


The world is full of sunshine 
When the heart’s inclined that way; 
There’s never any shadow 
If you whistle through the day: 
The master of the sunshine uses some to paint the hills, 
But always leaves a little as a poultice for our ills. 


The way is full of brightness 
If the soul is bright in turn 
With the hope that leads the promise 
To the lessons it must learn: 
The master of the sunshine uses some to make the rose, 
But always leaves us plenty as a plaster for our woes. 


The careless flowers are happy, 
And we should be happy, too, 
If we help to scatter sunshine 
As we know we ought to do: 
The master of the sunshine uses some to deck the day, 
But always leaves us plenty to keep worriment away. 
—Baltimore Sun. 





PRESENT ECONOMIC AND CREDIT CON- 
DITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


BY JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


Vice President of National Bank of Commerce in New York 


N ANALYZING economic and credit conditions in South America, 
we must avoid, as we should in dealing with many of the South 
American problems, regarding that continent as a unit. Each of the 
ten different republics has had a separate national existence of suffi- 

cient duration to develop its own distinct national individuality and its 
own national problem. 


Geographically, however, the whole of South America may be divided 
into four regions: 


(1) The Amazon region, consisting of Northern Brazil and the 
Cis-Andean part of Peru and Bolivia, where coffee, rubber, cotton, 
sugar and tobacco are the most important products. 


(2) The River Plate region, consisting of Southern Brazil, Argentina, 
Uraguay and Paraguay. This region is one of the world’s most 
important grain and cattle producing regions. Statistics show that 
nearly 50 per cent of the population and a far larger proportion of 
the wealth of South America are concentrated in this region. 


(3) The West Coast, consisting of Chile, Western Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador. Minerals—especially copper, tin and nitrate—are the chief 
products, although fruit, cotton, sugar and cacao are abundantly 
raised in the fertile sections. 


(4) The North Coast, consisting of Colombia, Venezuela and the 
Guianas, whose chief products are coffee, sugar, tobacco and tropical 
fruits. This region is also reported to be quite rich in mineral deposits, 
but these, to a large extent, remain unexplored. 


Each of these regions has an economic life of its own. Their products, 
their shipping routes and freight connections are quite distinct. For 
instance, the Eastern and Western sections of Peru are practically inde- 
pendent of each other. Iquitos, the Amazon River port of the country, is 
so separated by mountains from Lima that persons wishing to travel from 
one point to the other find it quickest and cheapest to travel via New York 


(35) 
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rather than take a trip by land, which would necessitate their crossing the 
Andes Mountains. 

A worldwide factor like the European war, with its resultant withdrawal 
of European credits, of course affected all parts of South America in a 
detrimental manner, but other factors, such as crop failures, climatic con- 
ditions, ete., will frequently affect only one of the regions I have just 
mentioned without affecting the others. For instance, the fate of the coffee 
crop is an all-important matter to certain parts of Brazil while it is a matter 
of very little significance to Chile. 

In considering the credit standing of the various South American 
governments, each country must be studied on its own merits. A few 
general principles apply to all countries, but they are outweighed by far 
by the specific conditions prevailing in each country. Generally speaking, 
it may be safely said that the governments of South America are today on 
a stable basis and the revolutionary upheavals of former years are not likely 
to recur. The so-called revolutions of recent years have, in most cases, been 
mere street brawls of rival political factions that had little or no effect upon 
the stability of the nations’ obligations. Even these minor disturbances 
occurred only in the nations of secondary importance. 


Such countries as Argentine, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay have today a 
stable form of government whose obligations are entitled to full faith and 
credit. Of course, the debt paying power of each country depends upon its 
resources and the consequent income of the government. The form of 
government must be taken into consideration, as in some countries it will 
be found that the federal or national government has but a comparatively 
small amount of revenue, the greater part of the taxation going to the 
states or municipalities thereof. 


Suffer from Excessive Credit Strain 


While the debt paying ability of most of the South American govern- 
ments is good, it cannot be denied that many of them are suffering from 
the excesses of previous administrations, which, like many other elective 
governments, desired to improve their standing in the eyes of the populace 
by spending tremendous sums on all sorts of public works and exceeded 
their actual income. 


Any but an exhaustive study of the fiscal position of each of the South 
American governments would be productive of but little real good. In 
judging the relative merit of the obligations of each of these governments, 
it is necessary that we carefully analyze the volume of their debt, the pro- 
visions for its retirement, the income of the government, their customs, 
duties and taxation, the extent to which this income has been pledged, 
ete., ete. 


I assume that this body is not so deeply interested in the governmental 
credit conditions as to warrant such exhaustive study as I have mentioned, 
and the above outline of the general situation in that respect I think will 
suffice. 
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I shall likewise treat only in a general manner the banking credit situa- 
tion. As in the case of governmental credit, there are certain general con- 
ditions that affect all South American countries with respect to the credit 
standing of their banks, but local conditions by far outweigh in importance 
the general conditions. 

The banks of South America may be divided into two classes: 

(A) Domestie institutions organized and controlled by local. 
interests. ; 

(B) Foreign banks; generally the branches of institutions organized 
in various foreign countries. 


Underestimate Domestic Institutions 


As the domestic institutions confine themselves largely to domestie busi- 
ness, they are seldom brought to our notice, and, as a result, we are apt to 
greatly underestimate their importance. For instance, Buenos-Aires has a 
large number of local banks of excellent standing, one of which has a capital 
and surplus of about $50,000,000 and has fifty-four branches throughout 
Argentina. This bank is seldom heard of in the United States, but it is one 
of the most influential organizations of that country and its officers and 
directors are amongst the leading citizens of the Argentine. In Uruguay 
the Banco de la Republica is an institution of such predominant standing 
that no other institution in the country can be compared with it. It is very 
close to the government and dominates the financial affairs of that country. 

It is my opinion that we are apt to underestimate the tremendous infiu- 
ence of these excellent local banks. We must bear in mind that in the Latin- 
American countries family ties and local pride are important factors, and it 
naturally follows that institutions such as I have mentioned whose affairs 
are so closely interwoven with the economic fabric of the country wield a 
great influence. The bank with which I have the honor to be connected has 
been in the South American field for over fifty years, and it has always 
been our aim to closely cultivate our relations with these local institutions, 
and the results thus obtained have been eminently satisfactory. 


Branch Banking Experience 


The branches of the foreign banks that operate in South America repre- 
sent the past efforts of English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Swiss and 
Dutch bankers. The prevalent method in England, Germany, France and, 
in fact, all European countries has been to organize banking institutions for 
the sole purpose of entering the South American field. As these banks 
engage largely in the foreign business of these countries, we most frequently 
come in contact with them and their names are more familiar to us than 
those of the local institutions. Some have passed and some are passing 
through various stages of development, and today there are a number’ of 
English, French,. Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Swiss and German banking insti- 
tutions operating in South America whose standing is excellent. In almost 
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every instance the various branches have been successful in proportion to 
the quality of their local management and the extent to which they have 
succeeded in amalgamating themselves with the business fabric of their 
locality, in fact, in some cases it may be said that they have become prac- 
tically South American institutions. 

The passage of the Federal Reserve Act authorized National Banks in 
this country to open branches in South America. So far only one National 
Bank has used this provision of the Federal Reserve Act for the purpose 
of entering South America. There are several bills now before Congress, 
some of which will undoubtedly be passed, that will enable the banks of 
the United States to follow the example of the European banks in entering 
this field by jointly organizing a separate institution for the sole purpose 
of engaging in foreign business. One or two state institutions have already 
been organized for this purpose. 


Mercantile Credit in South America 


In judging South American mereantile credits, the following points 
should be considered: 

(A) The moral character of the risk. In no section of the world is 
this factor of more importance than in South America. Latin Ameri- 
cans are a people of high-strung temperament; they value their honor 
above all else, but it is a singular fact that in practically every instance 


once a man has committed a breach of their code of honor he becomes 
a moral wreck. The South American character may be likened to an 
arch, which, while tremendously strong in its integrity, collapses utterly 
once it is broken. Fortunately, firms of a dishonorable character can 
readily be detected by the usual credit inquiries, so that losses from 
this cause are, in most eases, easily avoidable. 

(3) Capital at the disposal of the enterprise. This will be found to 
be the weakest element of a large number of the risks that will come 
before you for consideration. It is also one of the most diflicult points 
to thoroughly cover in a credit inquiry. It is not customary for a mer- 
chant to render statements, and the only manner in which an opinion 
of the worth of a concern can be formed is through estimates obtained 
through various sourees. 

(C) Ability. South America has just as large a proportion of able 
merchants as any other country, but unfortunately our merchants 
come in contact most frequently with concerns that are engaged in 
selling everything from a needle to an anchor and are willing to enter 
almost any line that seems to show a possibility of profit, whether 
they have any experience in that line or not. Concerns that have 
been successful in a certain line frequently are wrecked by entering a 
line of business with which they are utterly unfamiliar. Care should 
therefore be taken to deal only with concerns of established standing, 
that are devoting themselves to business in which they are thoroughly 
experienced. 
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Of course general business conditions must also be taken into considera- 
tion. The withdrawal of European capital has caused a contraction of 
eredit throughout South America that is most keenly felt in the sections 
that have not enjoyed a compensating benefit in the form of high war prices 
for their products. 

Losses in connection with South American mereantile risks have been 
largely due to the negligence of the American merchant in failing to obtain 
sufficient information regarding the standing of his customer. I venture 
to say that, if the same negligence was practised in connection with selling 
goods in any state of the Union, losses just as great would occur. It is 
a singular fact that merchants who would not think of making a shipment 
to a state 200 miles away without making a thorough credit investigation 
will ship a bill of goods to South America on an inquiry resulting from a 
magazine advertisement, simply because the South. American concern states 
that shipment may be made on ‘‘sight draft bill of lading attached’’ condi- 
tions. Fraudulent concerns in South America have made a regular busi- 
ness practice of ordering everything and anything that they could obtain 
from American concerns on these terms. When the shipment arrives in 
South America they refuse to pay the draft, stating that the goods are not 
up to specifications and either offer to pay a ridiculously small amount for 
the goods or to take them ‘‘on consignment.’’ The American shipper is 
then faced with the choice of either paying freight both ways on the goods 
or taking a loss and generally elects the latter. 


Sources of Credit Information 


The sources of obtaining credit information on credit risks are the 
following: 

(A) The Credit Bureaus of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Manufacturers Export Association, the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum and other similar associations. 

(B) The Credit Departments of the -various American banks en- 
gaged in the foreign banking business. The same rule should be applied 
to these reports as to those obtained from the mercantile agencies. 
There are few things as dangerous as a stale credit report, and in 
every instance of importance it is advisable that you request the 
bank to obtain a special report from their correspondent. In case 
of necessity, a brief report can be obtained by cable within 24 hours, 
and the cable expenses only amount to a few dollars. 


(C) The mercantile agencies, Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., have made a 
specialty of the South American field, and reports on most names can 
be obtained at the New York office. If the report which they happen 
to have on hand is not of quite recent date it would be well to request 


them to obtain a special report from one of their South American offices. 

(D) Reports should also be obtained through commercial sources: 
In order to obtain information in this manner, it is necessary that a 
sales organization be maintained in the various South American centers. 
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In this connection, I wish to remark that I doubt whether important 
results can be obtained by any concern in the South American field 
without maintaining an efficient local sales organization. It has been 
my experience that all concerns that have achieved important results 
in South America have done so by maintaining men in the field who, 
by being personally on the ground, were able to meet ever-shifting con- 
ditions. Such a sales organization, if properly handled, becomes one 
of the best sources of reliable credit information. 


Would Permit Trade Combinations 


I realize that it is not feasible for small concerns to maintain such 
organizations, and I have therefore been advocating for several years that 
one of the greatest aids to the American merchant in entering foreign fields 
would be an amendment of the Sherman Law which would permit trade 
combinations for the purpose of entering foreign fields. Until such com- 
binations are possible, such fields as South America ean be successfully 
entered only by very large concerns and the small merchant at present is 
really better served by dealing through foreign agents or an American 
exporting house than by attempting to do business direct. 


When credit reports are received, they will generally be found to be 
quite brief. They will not contain voluminous details such as we have 
become accustomed to seeing in our domestic credit reports. The South 
American method of reporting on a credit risk is to briefly give the standing 
of the concern and express an opinion as to whether it is considered good 
for the amount and transaction involved. The facts on which this opinion 
is based are not usually disclosed. It will be observed that this is the 
opposite of our method. In this country, the facts are given and you are 
left to draw your own conclusions; in South America the facts will be with- 
held but the conclusion will be given you. I believe, however, that after 
you become acustomed to it this method is just as satisfactory as ours. 
Every word of such opinion must be carefully weighed—fine shades of 
meaning are usually expressed therein. These opinions, when obtained 
from a reliable and capable source, are perhaps more useful than a mass 
of figures. After all, it is diffieult for a man 5,000 miles away to weigh the 
importance of a mass of statistics, and it is better to have them analyzed 


by an experienced and capable man on the spot who gives you the benefit 
of his judgment. 


As the South American method of reporting on a credit risk is to give 
an opinion as to the goodness of the risk, it naturally follows that in word- 
ing our inquiry we should be quite specific as to the purpose thereof. We 
should avoid making such inquiries as ‘‘the general standing, character 
and ability of John Jones,’’ ete. John Jones may be a small merchant per- 
fectly good for a shipment of $2,000 worth of shoes, but if he attempts to 
import $50,000 worth of structural steel, the answer would be quite dif- 
ferent. It is always well to use specific terms in the inquiry. For instance, 
inquire ‘‘whether Jones & Co. are justified in asking for a line of $5,000 
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eredit for 90 days for a bill of dry goods.’’ <A specific inquiry of this nature 
will elicit a distinct reply that can almost invariably be acted upon with 
safety. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out another danger that has led to losses 
to American merchants in dealing with South America. It frequently occurs 
that, having once checked up a name, American exporters will continue to 
do business with a firm without taking the trouble of obtaining new 
information from time to time. It seems that it should be hardly necessary 
to point out that this is a dangerous practice, but experience has shown 
that American concerns will frequently do business for years with a concern 
without obtaining any new informaticn on them, depending entirely upon 
reports received when the business was inaugurated. There have been 
eases where partners have retired, withdrawing from the business a large 
part of the capital; concerns have taken on new and unprofitable lines of 
business, ete., without the American concern being aware of the change that 
has taken place in the standing of their customer. I believe that at least 
once a year the American shipper should thoroughly revise his credit file. 

South American business has passed the experimental stage; it has 
ceased to be a fad and novelty and has become an important factor in our 
foreign trade. Although general conditions in the Southern continent are 
not all that could be desired, I believe that the field is one of great possi- 
bilities. They can be realized, however, only by the persistent use of the 
same thorough and painstaking methods that have built up our domestic 
trade. 


AMERICAN TRADE FIGURES ARE DECLARED ACCURATE 


N AWN address recently at the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Secretary William C. Redfield of the Depart-- 
ment of Commerce pointed out that, thanks to the improvements made 

in the last year, American export statistics are trustworthy. His statement 
was in reply to the recent widely published statement that the foreign 
trade statistics, and especially the export statistics published by the depart- 
ment, are grossly inaccurate and misleading. He said the course of the 
department was one calling for neither excuse nor defense but which needed 
only to be stated to win approval. 

In the past the principal faults in the trade statistics have resulted from 
inadequate entries furnished by exporters and importers. The existing laws 
made in 1821 had not served to correct this condition, but the errors that 
had occurred could not be attributed to the Treasury Department or the 
Department of Commerce, because it fell to the staffs of those two depart- 
ments to compile statistics from the available entries at hand. ‘‘So far as 
was possible without a change of law, the conditions recently criticised had 
already been remedied after months of continuous labor when the complaints 
were made,’’ said Secretary Redfield. ‘‘The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Seeretary of Commerce, September last, prescribed new export regula- 
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tions designed to correct the most erying abuse—namely, the failure to 
obtain for all shipments expert declarations prepared by the shipper himself 
or his-agent. These regulations are now in effect. No vessel may now clear 
from our ports without a declaration being filed for every shipment on board 
or a bond given to produce the missing declaration within a reasonable period. 
These regulations correct the errors so recently complained of. The depart- 
ments have strenously insisted upon the salient provisions, notwithstanding 
vigorous protests against them by many large exporters. It ean not be 
doubted that a high degree of accuracy and completeness has resulted. 

‘*Whether new legislation could accomplish the same purpose with less 
inconvenience to the shippers was a matter that may well be debated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States,’’ said the Secretary. Whatever 
recommendations the chamber may make will carry great weight with the 
departments. The chamber has taken a very active interest in the matter 
of collecting trade statistics, and while the Department of Commerce feels 
that some injustice has been done its work by recent criticisms issued by 
the chamber, which were published in exaggerated forms in some quarters, 
it is confident that its present reforms have already borne fruit, and that 
hearty co-operation between the two bodies will insure improvements in the 
future. 

‘*So far as import statistics are coneerned,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘the 
chief source of error pointed out in the recent criticisms is the lack of a 
eareful statistical examination of the entry before it is accepted by the 
customs. Now there are three men with statistical experience who go over 
every entry presented before permits are issued. By this arrangement the 
errors complained of will be avoided. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that errors in import statistics have never been serious, and that the error 
in the total value of imports has been so slight as to be of no importance 
whatever. The chief cause of error as to imports has been the failure to 
differentiate between two articles dutiable under the same tariff provision 
but classified separately in the statistical reports in order to meet the needs 
of our business men for definite information. Under the new method, one 
set of clerks will, verify the correctness of the classification for duty pur- 
poses, another set of men the accuracy for statistical record. ‘For example, 
the duty on cotton cloth of a given fineness is the same whether it is bleached, 
or mercerized, or dyed in the piece, or printed, or colored. The entry clerk, 
therefore, need not require that distinctions be made. For a long period it 
was impossible to separate these classes, notwithstanding the demand for 
their separation by cotton manufacturers. Under the new arrangement, this 
difficulty will be entirely avoided because no entry will be accepted until 
the required details are furnished.’’ 


Seeretary Redfield was hopeful over the prospects of getting the statisties 
ready for publication much earlier, now that machine tabulation has been 
inaugurated at the New York ecustomhouse. For some time after these 
machines were installed by the Treasury Department there was difficulty in 
getting the tables out on time and in getting them out accurately. There 
is no such trouble at present, and as time goes on it is expected that the 
service will be still further improved. 





TREND TOWARD AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


T LS incumbent upon business men to give particular attention to the 
tendencies of the times now that Congress has legislated an eight-hour 
day into the railway operating problem. Whether this was done 
wisely or otherwise, time will determine, but it forces consideration of 
the tendencies of the times upon us just the same. 

One of the most comprehensive discussions of this subject is that which 
appeared in the National City Bank of New York September circular, and 
because it is apt to dispel the prejudice that the action of Congress without 
mature consideration has caused and tends to lead us to a broader view of 
the subject, a portion of this comment is reproduced. The cireular says: 

‘*As applied to industry generally, it is something about which it is 
unwise to be dogmatic or arbitrary. It is best dealt with in a practical, 
experimental way, as the workday has been shortened in, the past, without 
sweeping changes. It has been found in some industries to the satisfaction 
of employers, that year in and year out as much work is done by men work- 
ing eight hours as in ten hours, and where this demonstration is made there 
is no more controversy. Society is interested in having hours of labor so 
adjusted that the workers will develop and maintain their highest efficiency 
and give the highest volume of production, but that would not make the 
hours the same in all occupations. 


Need of Reducing Production 


‘If the workday is reduced below this point of maximum results the 
supply of products will be reduced, and if wages are not directly lowered 
they will buy less, which amounts to the same thing. If railway trainmen 
are to make shorter runs in the future, more men will be required in that 
service, and they will have to be withdrawn from farming and other oceupa- 
tions. Production will be curtailed, and no member of the community can 
escape the effects of it, any more than he ean escape the effects of rust upon 
the wheat crop or of the boll weevil upon cotton. 

‘“When it is said that society has made up its mind to the eight-hour day, 
are we to understand that society has definitely concluded to work less, pro- 
duce less, consume less and be less ambitious than in the past? 

‘‘The fact is that there never was a more inopportune time than now for 
doing anything that will have the effect of reducing production. The with- 
drawal of millions of men from the ordinary industries for service in the 
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armies, and for war work, has already advanced the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life, and put a check upon the normal progress of the world. The 
only way society can recover these losses and resume its forward march is 
by increasing the producitiveness of its industries, and at this time the 
United States is almost the only large country where this can be done. 
Common sense, common patriotism, common sympathy with and loyalty to 
humanity the world over, calls upon the people of this country to work in 
this emergency as they never worked before. To insist upon having an 
easier life at such a time, when it means greater hardships for all the world, 
would be like taking a holiday when work was needed to keep people from 
starving. If the facts were seen in all their true relations, the American 
people would do nothing of the kind. 

‘*And that is not all. The industries and trade of this country are 
involved so closely with the trade and industries of other countries that we 
cannot reorganize our industrial system upon a radically different and arti- 
ficial basis without suffering hereafter. The present exemption from foreign 
competition is only temporary. We must come back in time to approxi- 
mately the same relationship to world values as existed before the war. 
Gold will be the standard of value here and abroad. If we fancy that we 
ean raise all wages and all prices in this country to a relationship with gold 
which takes no account of that ruling in other countries, we shall be dream- 
ing of a fool’s heaven. In the first place, if it was possible to so isolate 
ourselves we would be losers instead of gainers by it; in the second place 
such isolation is impossible, and an attempt to maintain such an artificial 
structure would certainly be to expel gold from this country, as the one 
thing that could be exported advantageously, and the result would be a 
paralysis of enterprise and industry. History has shown repeatedly that a 
state of prosperity which is based upon abnormal conditions, such as exists 
now in the United States, carries very grave perils. Even though all possi- 
ble restraint and wisdom be exercised, some degree of reaction is bound to 
follow. That reaction will be made worse by every departure from the 
economic principles which govern business affairs the world over. 


The Labor and Capital Problem 


‘‘Every industrial dispute like the one between the railway companies 
and brotherhoods is related, of course, to the larger problem of the general 
distribution of wealth and income, and stimulates discussion of the whole 
subject. Unfortunately the discussion is usually extremely superficial. A 
great many people regard each dispute as simply one phase of a continuous 
struggle which is necessary in order that labor may win from capital a fair 
share of the results of their joint efforts. There is slight recognition of any 
general economic law governing the distribution of wealth, or of its silent 
but inevitable accomplishments. In the railway controversy the wage- 
earners are set over against the managers or shareholders, as though there 
was a fixed amount for them to divide and nobody else was concerned. And 
so there is a common assumption in industrial disputes that the only obstacle 
to higher wages and shorter hours is the stubborn unwillingness of employers 
to grant them. 
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‘*There is, however, an abundance of evidence to show that the lot of 
the average employer is far from an easy one. The Federal Trade Comis- 
sion has reported, as the result of an official inquiry, that a majority of the 
manufacturing establishments of this country are not making even a fair 
profit. This is the usual situation. The leaders are always making money 
and raising the efficiency of industry to higher levels, while the tail-enders 
are always losing and in process of being eliminated. These differences in 
management and efficiency always exist. Industry is undergoing constant 
evolution, but no sudden revolution is possible. Few will deny that organ- 
ization among wage-earners and legislation for the regulation of working 
conditions have corrected abuses and accomplished good, but the great 
advance that has taken place in the condition of the masses has been mainly 
due to the improvements in methods of production which have been worked 
out in the competitive struggle. The efficient organization of industry and 
transportation, the multiplied use of machinery, the growth of capital, the 
development of banking and of credit facilities, these have enormously 
increased the production of goods and the demand for labor. These agen- 
cies have made possible and inevitable the shorter workday and higher 
wage. 


‘‘Organization is not a new thing among wage-earners. The strike and 
boyeott have been known in China for centuries, and no people are more 
expert in their use, but the lot of the Chinese laborer has not been raised 
to the level of the laborer in the United States, for the reason that capital 
has not been applied to industry in China as it has in this country. The 
wheel-barrow is still the principal means of transport in China, and factory 


organization and factory machinery are almost unknown there. The eleva- 
tion of the Chinese masses waits on these things, and when they are supplied 
the lot of the workingman in China will change, as it has changed here. 


Distribution of Wealth is Measured by Consumption 


‘‘The fundamental thing about the relationship of wealth to the general 
welfare is the fact that the final distribution is in goods and services for 
personal use. The fact that aman makes money enough with one factory to 
build another is of less significance than the fact that the output of goods is 
thereby doubled. It is the distribution of goods that is of first importance. 
The public is impressed by the statements showing a very large proportion 
of the wealth of the country to be in few hands, but this wealth is in pro- 
ductive property, to-wit, farms, buildings, factories, machinery, railways, 
etc., ete., in short, in the means of providing goods for consumption and of 
rendering service to the public. It would be desirable, no doubt, to have the 
ownership of these things more widely and equally distributed than it is at 
present, but after all the value of these things is not in themselves but in the 
products that flow out from them. All of the benefits come out in the flow; 
the real distribution of serviceable wealth is there. 

‘‘The chief interest in the ownership of productive property is in having 
it efficiently handled, so that the product will be as large as possible, and it 
may be more efficiently handled in few hands than in many. But when it 
comes to the distribution of products we see that this cannot be confined to 
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a few. Nobody wants to confine it; everybody is struggling for the largest 
possible distribution. The goods must go to the people. The public must 
buy and consume them or the whole business of production comes to a 
standstill. If the owners of productive property control the market so as to 
increase their profits, they cannot use the profits in business except to 
inerease production, either in their own line or some other, and there is no 
outlet for this inereasing supply except by distribution to the public. 


Production and Consumption Must Be Equal 


‘*Production and consumption are bound to be in equilibrium. The own- 
ers of capital may combine and contrive in their efforts to make money, but 
the more they make and put into business the more goods there will be on 
the market, and unless these goods are distributed and consumed the stream 
will be dammed up, production will be choked off, and further accumulations 
of capital will be impossible, and if possible they would be useless. It is 
the growing purchasing power of the public that gives employment to new 
capital. 

‘*People fret and protest, and legislative bodies investigate and resolve, 
when oil, or paper, or wheat, or some other commodity, goes up in price, 
and the producers are known to be making unusual profits, but these profits 
create a fund for the correction of the shortage, and the correction of the 
shortage is the vital thing. The surest remedy for high-priced capital is 
more capital. 

‘‘In short, increasing profits, meaning as they do more capital seeking 
investment, are bound to result in an enlargement of the industries, the 


installation of more machinery, the more rapid substitution of new processes 


for old, and a general advance in the position of the entire community, with 
widely distributed benefits. 


Using Profits from Industry Wisely 


‘‘Bach line of industry is expanded and developed largely by means of 
the profits made in it, and its rate of progress corresponds to them. The 
money that has been made in cotton mills in the Southern States has gone 
back into new ¢otton mills and better ones, and the profits of the cotton 
industry in New England have gone in the same direction. 

‘‘Frequently, capital accumulated in one business finds other fields in 
which to do development work. A citizen of Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. Asa G. 
Candler, having made a fortune in the manufacture of a popular drink 
known as ‘Coca-Cola,’ has invested a million dollars within the last year in 
perhaps the best cotton-storage warehouse in the world. It is built of con- 
erete and equipped with a sprinkler system, and has secured an insurance 
rate upon cotton of one-fifth of one per cent per annum, against an average 
rate upon cotton in miscellaneous storage of about 3% per cent; it is 
equipped with a trolley system by means of which cotton can be loaded and 
unloaded at a cost of 114 cents per bale, against an average cost of handling 
by trucks of 16 cents per bale; it is equipped with a high density compress, 


which secures a saving of approximately $1 per bale on ocean freights and 
one-fourth of one per cent on marine insurance. 
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‘Finally, receipts for cotton store in this warehouse make a class of 
collateral upon which money can always be borrowed in any money market 
of this country at the lowest ruling rates. This warehouse is for the service 
of any cotton grower or dealer or consumer. A Georgia farmer can store 
his crop with perfect security until he is ready to sell; a cotton goods manu- 
facturer in Georgia or Massachusetts may buy and store against future 
needs, or a trader or investor may use the facilities. Millions more are being 
invested in similar warehouses at Memphis, New Orleans, Houston and other. 
points in the South. 7 

‘A great many manufacturing companies are making unusual profits 
this year, but these profits are being used, for the ‘most part, for strengthen- 
ing the position of the companies, enlarging their capacity and putting them 
in condition to produce more economically in the future. These expendi- 
tures will not inure to the benefit of the owners exclusively; the natural 
effect will be to provide more employment and steadier employment, and to 
increase the supplies of goods on the market. 


The Lackawanna Viaduct 


“The Lackawanna Railroad Company last year completed a costly piece 
of cut-off construction} between New York and Buffalo, building 38 miles of 
new road with a great viaduct, at a cost of $12,000,000, to take the place of 
41 miles of track over heavy grades and with sharp curves. In the early 
years of the road’s history such construction would not have paid, and 
probably was not thought of. But now, with greater traffic, heavier equip- 


ment and higher wages, there is economy in spending more upon the road- 
way. The savings in moving the traffic will pay the interest on the new 
capital that has been borrowed and amortize the principal. There is a gain 
of wealth to the community, an improvement in the service, and no member 
of the community is so remote or so humble that the benefits of such 
improvements do not reach him. They are improvements in the equipment 
of society, and it is impossible that the effect of such changes shall not-be 
widely diffused. They make the difference between the condition of the | 
workingman in China and the workingman in the United States. 

‘*The capital for the 38 miles of new road may have come from people 
in widely different circumstances. Some of it may have been supplied by 
savings banks and represented the small savings of wage-earners; some of 
it may have come from misers whose penurious habits are not admired; some 
of it may have come from the surplus income of employers who ought in 
fairness to pay higher wages than they do; but wherever the money came 
from it is now placed where it renders a widespread service to the public. 
And when the interest upon this investment is turned back into a similar 
improvement on another railroad, or into some other constructive and pro- 
ductive work, and as we follow down and find all of the increment going 
into public works, it is pertinent to ask how the private owners derive any 
benefit from these investments. The answer, of course, is that they derive 
exclusive benefits only from what they eat and wear or otherwise withdraw 
from public use and devote to themselves or their dependents. All the rest 
of their income goes to public uses as effectively as though it was donated 
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to the public treasury. What better could the treasury do with it? 

‘‘The public grievance against great private incomes narrows down to 
undue and wasteful personal expenditures, which, although offensive in 
instances, are a very small factor in the total. 


What Census Figures Disclose 


‘*We have heretofore found occasion to call attention to the remarkable 
growth of capital as a factor in the industries of this country, but the figures 
are worth repeating at every opportunity. In the three five-year periods 
1899-1904, 1904-1909, 1909-1914 the principal figures for our manufactures, 
as collected by the census, showed increases over those for the preceding 
period as follows: , 

Percentage of increase 
1904 over 1899 1909 over 1904 1914 over 1909 
Capital employed 41.2 © 45.4 23.7 
Primary horse-power 33.6 38.5 20.7 
Wage-earners, average number... 16.0 21.0 6.4 
Total wage payments 30.0 31.0 19.0 
Value of products ose eee 39.7 17.3 
Value added by manufacture.... 30.3 35.5 15.8 


Reveals Smaller Expansion of Industry 


‘*This table will repay careful study. All percentages of increase were 
noticeably less in the last period, showing a smaller expansion of industry, 
and indicating that profits were lower. The tendency, however, was the 
same throughout all periods. The number of wage-earners shows a lower 
percentage of increase than either amount of capital or amount of wage- 
payments or value added by manufacture. (The latter term is used by the 
census bureau to indicate value of product after deducting cost of constituent 
materials.) The value of product added in manufacture increases by a 
percentage lower than the increase of capital or wage-payments, but higher 
than the increase in number of wage-earners. 

‘These figures support the judgment long pronounced by economists 
that labor, by the inevitable workings of natural law, gets a constantly 
increasing share of a constantly increasing product. The wage-earners not 
only gain in wages but in having their manufacturing done for them at 
lower cost through the increasing use of capital. If their position does not 
improve absolutely the explanation must be found in the prices of materials 
and other things outside of the field in which labor and capital are the chief 
factors. Labor has unmistakably gained where labor and capital divide the 
proceeds of their joint efforts, but has lost some of these gains to the pro- 
dueers of grain, meats and other natural products. 

‘‘TIn 1899 the amount of capital employed in manufacturing was $1,770 
to each person employed, in 1904 it was $2,117, in 1909 it was $2,488 and in 
1914 it was $2,848. 

“Tf all the effects of the increase in capital were on the side of prices, 
a greater reduction would be shown, but in part the influence is upon wages. 
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Every increase in the supply of capital makes an additional demand for 
labor, and with capital increasing faster than population, as it does, there is 
bound to be an upward tendency in wages. Moreover, the gains in produc- 
tion give better living conditions, better educational advantages, with the 
result that wage-earners are not only more efficient but more independent 
and capable in making their bargains. Unless there are gains in the pur- 
chasing power of the public, either through lower prices or higher wages, 
a growth of production greater than the growth of population cannot be. 
absorbed. ; 


‘ 


The Law of Progress 


‘It does not follow that an individual or group of wage-earners may not 
be interested, and justly interested, in increasing his or their wages at the 
expense of employers’ profits. The effect may be-to increase present con- 
sumption and curtail the accretions to the investment fund, or it may cause 
the contributions to the investment fund to reach it through other channels. 
The fundamental truth is that all surplus above current living expenses, 
whoever owns it, goes into the investment fund, the growth of which finances 
the progress of society. Obviously, the more there is saved from current 
consumption and put into productive equipment the more rapid the progress 
of society will be, and capital tends naturally to accumulate in the hands of 
people best able to use it in the creation of more capital. This is only 
repeating by the operation of economic law what millions of people do volun- 
tarily, when they deny themselves that their children may start life under 


more favorable circumstances. It is evident that if this view was accepted 
much of the bitterness of industrial disputes, which arises largely from a 
feeling of class interest and class injustice, would disappear, and with its 
disappearance would come more harmonious relationships, greater efficiency 
and more rapid progress. 


The Views of Economists 


‘‘The foregoing views are not new. They have been held in substance 
by the leading economic authorities, but they are taught so ineffectively in 
the schools that the truths embodied are practically without influence in 
every day life. They come to the surface, however, in nearly every treat- 
ment of fundamental conditions. A comprehensive work upon the ‘ Wealth 
and Income of the People of the United States,’ by Dr. Willford I. King, 
of the University of Wisconsin, has recently appeared in ‘The Citizens’ 
Library of Economies, Politics and Sociology,’ edited by Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
head of the Department of Political Economy of the same university. We 
take the liberty of making a few extracts which are pertinent to this discus- 
sion: 

‘* “After all reasonable allowances have been made, the fact remains, 
practically, that, beginning with 1870, there has been an increase in the 
national dividend so enormous that it cannot logically be ascribed to any- 
thing but the tremendous advance in productive power due to the revolu- 
tionary improvements in industry which have characterized the last half 
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century. It seems improbable that any other great nation has ever experi- 
enced such sweeping gains in the average income of the inhabitants. It has, 
almost necessarily, been accompanied by a great rise in the standard of 
living.’ 

* * * * * * BS * * 

“* “Of late, we have had a period of ‘‘muck-raking’”’ in which all things 
that exists have been pictured as very bad and growing worse. The misery 
of life, the difficulty of making both ends meet, has been over-emphasized. 
True, it is just as difficult to secure the articles required by our standard 
of living as it ever was. But, our standard of living has grown more expen- 
sive. Increases in quality cost even more than increases in quantity. Our 
wants always have and probably always will increase with our ability to 
satisfy them so that there is never any hope of winning the race with our 
standard of comfort. Such a race is just like chasing one’s shadow. Never- 
theless, to the present author, a larger per capita supply of economic goods 
appears to be a most distinct benefit to any nation and the United States 
has been greatly favored in this line during the last sixty years.’ 

*% * a He * * * * * 

‘**The period 1850-1900 saw that come to pass in the United States which 
the English economists of the earlier nineteenth century deemed impossible— 
the improvement of the workingman’s economic welfare to the extent that 
he was lifted out of the conditions formerly thought inseparable from a 
working life. He tasted the cup of learning; he experienced the joys of 
leisure and entertainment; and he so limited the size of his family as to 


enable his children to continue to secure these advantages. Larger income 


and more learning naturally brought more power and secured more respect. 
The army of labor became an ally to be courted or an enemy to be feared.’ 


Dr. King’s Conclusions 


‘* After a careful discussion of the division of the national income among 
all classes, Dr. King reached the conclusion that if all rent, interest and 
profits were added to wages the sum of the latter would not be increased by 
more than one-fourth. He says: 

‘* “Tt would seem improbable that, with our present national productive 
power, any feasible system of distribution could increase the average wage- 
earner’s income in purchasing power by more than one-fourth and this is an 
extreme rather than a moderate estimate. While such a change might or 
might not be desirable, it would, at least, work no startling revolution in the 
eondition of the employes of the United States. The grim fact remains that 
the quantity of goods turned out absolutely limits the income of labor and 
that no reform will bring universal prosperity which is not based funda- 
mentally upon increasing the national income. After all, the Classical 
Economists were right in emphasizing the side of production in contradis- 
tinction to that of distribution. Nature refuses to yield her bounty except 
in return for effort expended. Demands for higher wages have never yet 
unlocked her storehouses.’ 

‘*Dr. King might have added that, saying nothing about the disorganiza- 
tion of industry which would result from confiscating all rent, interest and 
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profits, and assuming that production would continue to be as great after 
all the incentives to leadership were removed, there would certainly be a 
check upon capital accumulations, with the result that additions to the pro- 
ductive equipment would be correspondingly reduced. Society would use 
up more of its current earnings in current consumption, and industrial 
progress would be retarded accordingly.’’ 


As Viewed by a Country Banker 


This able circular concludes with a letter from,the president of a country 
bank who is also a farmer, residing in the town of Palmyra, Wisconsin, 
which contains so much practical wisdom that we give it nearly in full. 
It comes from one who is close to the soil, the source from which the most 
necessary kinds of wealth must come, C. Carlin, president of the Bank of 
Palmyra, and reads as follows: 

‘*T wish I had a means of being heard by every laboring man from Coast 
to Coast. I would say to him: ‘If there ever was a time when you labor- 
ing men should let well enough alone, it is NOW, and this is WILY.’ 

‘*Crops are of a light average. An excessively wet and cold late Spring 
and early part of Summer was a bad handicap. An unusually hot and dry 
mid-Summer blighted the hopes of promising early sowed and planted grain 
and ruined late sowed stuff on heavy and low land. Fruits and berries are 
searee and vegetables and poultry are almost rare. Milk production is off 
about 30 per cent and stocks of condensed and powdered milk are unusually 
low. 

‘‘Owing to high wages and short hours, labor for the farms has been 
scarce. Weeds have grown undisturbed, shortening the crops this year and 
filled the land with foul seed to be a curse for a generation. Ata time when 
many a farmer who has worked for fourteen and sixteen hours a day will 
barely live and breathe even, why should railroad or other employes, who 
are getting more wages and full employments, strike for more? Especially 
when they are getting as much gold or its equivalent for a week’s work as_ 
one of the poor fellows in the trenches laid by in a year or even more; and 
our laboring people should know that it is by the gold that the poor fellows 
referred to have spent years to lay by, that they (our laboring people) are 
prospering by now. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘“Tt is, perhaps, hard for the average laborer to comprehend how a weedy 
potato field in Wisconsin should shorten the allowance on his table, but it has 
its effect, just as sure as dipping a pail of water from Lake Michigan into 
the drainage canal makes one pail less to go over Niagara, and if there is 
nobody to wield a hoe, the weeds will grow. 

‘‘Personally, I fear results of shortening hours more than the raising of 
wages. The inflation by the Federal Reserve system, for one thing, and still 
more the inflow of gold as a basis of credit expansion, may compensate for 
increased wages. 

‘‘BUT our manner of living—that is, the degree to which all may be 
indulged in the good things or necessities of life, depends entirely on how 
much or how many of these things there are to go around, and it is a fore- 
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gone conclusion that if hours of labor are reduced, less is produced, and 
somebody must go without something. I believe that if every labor leader 
and every politician would comprehend the foregoing, which I believe to be 
fact, and set it before the masses, the average of intelligence is high enough 
so it would have a marked effect.”’ 


It’s an easy world to live in if you choose to make it so. 
You never need to suffer, save the griefs that all must know. 
If you'll stay upon the level and will do the best you can 


You will never lack the friendship of a kindly fellow man. 


Life’s an easy road to travel if you’ll only walk it straight. 
There are many here to help you in your little bouts with fate; 
When the clouds begin to gather and your hopes begin to fade, 


If you’ve only toiled in honor you won’t have to eall for aid. 


ut if you have bartered friendship and the faith on which it rests 
For a temporary winning; if you’ve cheated in the tests, 
If with promises you’ve broken you have chilled the hearts of men, 


It is vain to look for friendship, for it will not come again. 


Oh, the world is full of kindness, thronged with men who want to be 
Of some service to their neighbors and they’ll run to you or me 
When we’re needing their assistance if we’ve lived upon the square, 


But they’ll spurn us in our trouble if we’ve always been unfair. 


It’s an easy world to live in, all you really need to do 
Is the decent thing and proper and then friends will flock to you; 
3ut let dishonor trail you and some stormy day you'll find 


To your heart’s supremest sorrow that you’ve made the world unkind. 


—Detroit Free Press 











REVISING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


T IS conceded, even by its most ardent friends, that the Federal 
| Reserve Act is imperfect in many respects. This is not an unfriendly 
eriticism for what bit of legislation is perfect. Legislation necessarily 
is the result of compromise, of a co-operative attempt of many minds to 
agree upon essentials, and failing to do this the majority passes what appeals 
to it strongest, and in doing so, imperfection creeps in. There was such a 
diversification of opinions regarding the best way to bring about a mone- 
tary and currency reform in this country that it is really surprising that 
Congress, which is admittedly made up to a very large extent of men who 
are far from expert in monetary and banking affairs and for the most part 
are not versatile on these subjects, attained the success it did in framing 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

It expected, therefore, that the criticism being heard regarding the act 
will result in some important changes. 

One moot point which has never been determined is the use of the 
Federal reserve notes in bank reserves. Such a practice is not permitted 
under the law, but among bankers there seems to be a strong sentiment 
in favor of an amendment which will make possible the counting of such 
notes as reserve. 


Counting Federal Reserve Notes as Reserve 


A long discussion in the bulletin of the American Institute of Banking 
brings out many points for and against this practice. The agreement that 
the notes should not be acceptable as reserves was practically unanimous 
among members of Congress. The question reaches out in two directions— 
to the quality of the notes themselves, and more particularly in relation to 
their elasticity, and to the question of bank reserves in relation to their suf- 
ficiency. 

A synopsis of the reasons which impelled the framers of the Federal Re- 
serve Act to restrict the use of reserve notes follows: 

Federal reserve notes are intended to exist solely as an elastic credit 
currency which shall expand and contract in volume with the demands of 
commerce. There is no question whatever about the goodness of Federal 
reserve notes. 

(a) They are good because they represent 100 per cent of high grade 
commercial paper and bear the indorsement of a member bank; 

(b) Because there is carried by the issuing bank a reserve against them 
of at least 40 pér cent in gold; 


(53) 
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(ce) They are a first and paramount lien against all the assets of the 
issuing bank, which is supplemented by the double liability of all the mem- 
bers who hold stock in the issuing bank; 

(d) The notes are the obligations of the United States. 

It is nevertheless contended that there should be no confusion between 
the goodness of the notes and their availability as reserves. 

Those who believe in authorizing the reserve banks to issue a credit 
eurrency think that such currency is justified only when the reserves of 
the issuing banks are absolutely beyond question; that is, the reserve must 
be metallic and held either in coin or coin certificates. 

The only guarantee against inflation of a credit currency lies in its 
redeemability, that is, in its speedy retirement when it is no longer required. 


Epitome of Arguments in Favor 


An epitome of the arguments in favor of the use of Federal reserve notes 
as reserves by member banks has been compiled and follows: 

It is conceded by the proponents of the plan that the currency must be 
elastic, but it is contended that an issue of Federal reserve notes in response 
to a demand for currency does not prevent the contraction of the issue, 
when the demand has subsided, even though the notes issued remain in 
circulation. As an illustration it is stated that if $100,000 of notes are issued 
in exchange for $100,000 value in three months’ commercial paper, the 
payment of the paper is no guarantee that the notes issued will return imme- 
diately to the issuing bank; in fact, the issuing bank is indifferent as to the 
return of the notes, provided it has received $100,000 in gold or its equiva- 
lent, which may be held as an offset to the notes still in circulation. 

On approximately 7,600 banks rests the burden of maintaining the 
country’s financial stability. This is only about one-third the number of 
banks and they have about one-half the deposits. They are permitted at 
the present time to count as reserves: Gold and gold certificates; silver 
and silver certificates, the former worth about half its coin value but sup- 
ported by the law directing the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain it as 
par with gold; greenbacks, a promise of the Government to pay, but like 
silver, supported by the law requiring a sale of bonds as soon as the gold 
reserve back of the bills falls below a certain point. 


What Is Behind Federal Reserve Notes 


State banks are permitted to count as reserves both Federal reserve 
notes and national bank notes. It is argued that if it is proper for national 
banks to carry as reserve silver and greenbacks, which are, at best, only 
redeemable currency; or if it is proper to permit state banks to count as 
reserve national bank notes, supported only by Government bonds and 
redeemability, it is rather absurd to withhold Federal reserve notes from 
reserve use for national banks, in view of the fact that reserve notes are 
more secure than any other form of currency except gold. 

Federal reserve notes are secured through the process of rediscount. 
The exchange of commercial paper for credit at the Federal Reserve Banks 
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may take the form of a deposit or of notes; if the proceeds of the rediscount 
are left as a deposit, the amount counts as a reserve; if it takes the’ form of 
notes, the latter do not count as reserve. It seems illogical that a deposit 
which can be transformed into cash or gold is considered as something dif- 
ferent from reserve notes, which can be as easily transformed into gold, 
when the two products of the rediscount are considered in relation to their 
desirability as bank reserves. : 

The Federal Reserve Banks do not control the situation. It is presumed 
that they will eventually come into control, but so long as the national 
banks are only one-third as many as the staté banks and earry only one- 
half the total deposits it is plain that the Federal Reserve Banks will not 
be in control. Under present circumstances the state banks are the greater 
beneficiaries of the system so far as notes are concerned; they can get the 
notes in some way, and what they get they can use in any way they wish, 
and yet they pay nothing toward the cost of printing and issuing and they 
do not bear the responsibility of sustaining the credit of the country. 


System Adds to Complications 


This epitome of the arguments for and against the idea of counting of 
the notes as reserve incidentally throws light on the inadequacy of the entire 
currency system. The Federal Reserve Act, instead of simplifying the 
system, apparently has complicated it for a time at least. It is pointed out 
by some that the national banks are put to the trouble and expense of con- 
stantly sorting the different kinds of currency. At the foundation of its 
reserve it has gold and gold certificates. Next comes silver and silver cer- 
tificates, and next are the greenbacks. These three kinds of money or 
money substitutes may all be classed as legal reserves. 

There are three other forms of currency—national bank notes, Federal 
reserve notes, and Federal Reserve Bank notes. When the demand for cur- 
rency is active and banks hold nothing in excess of their minimum reserves, 
it becomes necessary to push out the three kinds of curreney which cannot 
be legally counted as reserve. 


What Congress Has Changed 


If business stress becomes severe the public as well as the banks begin 
to distinguish between these forms of currency: this conduces to hoarding 
the better money. The banks conserve their gold and reserve money, and 
if the public seeks it also it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain re- 
serves, and the general situation is certainly not improved by a system 
which produces forms of currency of different desirability. In times of 
such stress national banks have taken out notes, which they could not use 
as reserve, and traded them for gold with state banks, which could so count 
them; this is at least an anomalous condition and one which does not add 
anything to the strength of the whole banking system. 

The amendments to the Federal Reserve Act, which were adopted: by 
the Senate on August 26 and by the House on August 29, differ in some 
important particulars from the original draft of the amendments. The 
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changes resulted from the joint conference of the Senate and llouse com- 
mittees. Im the first place the final draft opens with an entirely new pro- 
vision permitting the kederal Reserve Board, upon an affirmative vote of 
not less than five, to allow member banks to carry in the Federal Reserve 
Banks any portion of their reserves now required to be held in their own 
vaults. This provision is to be inserted at the end of Section 11 of the 
Federal Reserve Act which conters certain powers upon the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

As a result of the joint conference the House also declined to agree to, 
and the Senate receded from its amendment of Section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which would have authorized Federal Reserve Banks to issue 
Federal reserve notes based upon gold or gold certificates. The original 
recommendation, made, by the way, by the Federal Reserve Board, raised 
a great deal of discussion and there was much criticism on the score that 
the proposed provision would open the doors for an inflation such as was 
never intended by the act. The elimination of this recommendation throws 
out a considerable part of the original draft amending Section 16 of the 
act. 

The only amendment to Section 16 which remains is the authority vested 
in the Federal Reserve Banks to turn over to the agents as collateral for 
Federal reserve notes applied for ‘‘bills of exchange indorsed by a member 
bank of any Federal reserve district and purchased under the provisions 
of Section 14 of this act or bankers acceptances purchased under the pro- 
visions of said Section 14.’’ In other words Federal reserve notes can now 


be issued on such bills purchased in the open market, in addition to bills 
turned in for rediscount. 


Knock Out Small Branches 


Another recommendation which was thrown out in the final draft of 
the amendments is that permitting national banks in cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, possessing capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more, to 
establish local branches. This action will come as a disappointment to 
many large banks which were preparing to open branches in the belief that 
Congress would make this amendment to the law. 

On the other hand, the amendments as passed by Congress contain the 
recommendation of the Comptroller of the Currency permitting national 
banks located in places the population of which does not exceed 5,000 in- 
habitants to act as the agent for any fire, life or other insurance company, 
receiving fees or commissions for such services, and to act as the broker or 


agent for others in making or procuring loans on real estate located within 
100 miles of the bank. 


WHERE DO YOU BELONG? 


Some men are born leaders, some follow the crowd, and even then only 
at a safe distance—Philadelphia Record. 








Date STATE Town 
Oct. 2—4....... Invst. Bkrs. Assn..... Cincinnati. . 
Oct. 26-28....Farm Mortgage B. A.. Memphis... 
ee ee Phoenix.... 


As this issue goes to press preparations 
are being made for the opening of the con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Kansas City is overflowing. Even the 
great hotels of Kansas City were hard put 
to accommodate the thousands that have 
journeyed to the western metropolis for 
the biggest banking event of 1916. Interest 
in this meeting was probably never so great. 
The business sessions, judging from prelim- 
inary preparations, will be of interest every 
minute of the time. There is especial in- 
terest in this gathering, however, because of 
the scheduled meeting of country bankers 
“for the purpose of supporting the St. Louis 
conference as to free remittance of checks 
and to take such action as seems best 
against branch banking and unnecessary 
burdens upon country banks especially.” 
Another meeting of importance will be that 
of the state bankers of the country, at 
which time a new section will undoubtedly 
be added to the association in the form of 
the State Bankers Section. In addition this 
gathering marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the savings 
bank and due observance will be made of 
that occasion. 

Some of the country’s most prominent 
speakers are scheduled to address the con- 
vention on topics of general interest. Chief 
among these is Frank A. Vanderlip, pres- 
ident of the National City Bank of New 
York. Joseph Chapman, vice-president 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Joseph Hirsch, vice-president 
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Corpus Christi National Bank, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., are among others who will 
give short talks. Agriculture is to play a 
large part in the discussions during the ses- 
sions. In addition one of the South Amer- 
ican Republics has sent a representative to 
inform the United States of conditions in 
the southern republics. 

Entertainment has been provided for each 
and every day and the women have re- 
ceived more than the usual share of atten- 
tion. In fact never before has there been 
so many of the fair sex in attendance as 
there is at this convention of the American 
Bankers Association. A woman’s committee 
has provided means of passing the time for 
their sisters and the entertainment commit- 
tee has worked hard to provide an en- 
joyable time for all. Special and touring 
trains have been pouring into Kansas City 
for the last week and the tourists report a 
splendid trip upon every hand. 

All things considered it is generally be- 
lieved that the 1916 convention of the 
American Bankers Association will go down 
in the annals of that body as the greatest 
thing of its kind to date. 


Ten groups of the Michigan Bankers 
Association held their annual meetings dur-. 
ing the month of September. The gather- 
ing place and dates of these meetings fol- 
low: Group 1—Menominee, Sept. 7; Group 
2—Charlevoix, Sept. 7; Group 3—Alpena, 
Sept. 13; Group 4—Muskegon, Sept. 6; 


) 
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This will be a series of ten short addresses 
arranged for quick delivery after the man- 
the 
last year. 


ner of successful state symposium of 
In the afternoon a brilliant and 
entertainining speaker will discuss “Man- 
Sept. 12; 6— It. 
Huron, Sept. 15; Group 7—Lansing, Sept. 
11; Group 8—South Haven; Group 9— 
Hillsdale, Sept. 14; Group 10—Mt. Clemens, 
Sept. 19. 
the fact that very few speakers were im- 
ported wherever possible, the immediate 
group talent being generally used. This 
kept the bankers of the-respective groups 


Greup 5-—Alma, Group 


A feature of these meetings was 


interested in their own group meeting and 
they were much more interested than if 
they simply went and heard some outside 
speaker. 


Interest in the annual convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Association at Danville, 
Oct. 3-5, has grown to considerable propor- 
tions and indications point to a very suc- 
cessful gathering. 
made for 


Arrangements are being 

attendance. The first 
regular day of the convention will be de- 
voted to subjects of national importance 
with respect to banking, and the great in- 
dustries which are having such a marked 
effect upon the the country. 
The following morning will be devoted to 
a symposium on current banking subjects. 
ners that Win in the Banking Business ;” 
another, “The Cattle Loan Business,” and 
a third “Getting Together for the Develop- 
ment of Your County.” The lighter side 
of the convention has not been disregarded 
either, an entertainment committee having 
been hard at work in preparation for the 
gathering. The convention will close with 
the big association dinner and frolic. 


a record 


finances of 


October practically ends the conventions 
of the bankers associations. The conven- 
tion of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation Nov. 10-11 is practically the only 
meeting of importance, although many of 
the groups will meet in November and some 
even later. 


Plans for group insurance of members 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Association were 
considered at a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose at the 
convention of the Wisconsin bankers. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the in- 
dividual insurance policy may be largely 


eliminated if other business and profes- 
sional bodies in the country take up the 
group insurance plan. Several banks have 
already signified their willingness to adopt 
the plan. 

An excellent program was provided for 
the convention of the Wyoming Bankers 
Association at Lander, Wyo., Sept. 19-21. 
The citizens of Lander had a day’s outing 
when they showed the visiting delegates 
and their friends the entire Popoagie and 
Big Wind River Valleys. 
served at the Shoshone Indian Reservation. 


Dinner was 


Altho 
Bankers 


the the 
Association convention 


program for Investment 
at Cincin- 
nati Oct. 1-4 has not yet been completed 
the scheme will be the same as that fol- 
lowed last year. Discussions of the vital 
problems constantly arising in the invest- 
ment banker’s business will be indulged in 
by the delegates. Due attention has been 
given to the entertainment of the visitors 
in Cincinnati and it is felt that all will be 
well pleased with this side of the conven- 
tion. The New York and Eastern mem- 
bers will travel to the convention over the 
Pennsylvania in a special under the direc- 
tion of Felix T. Hughes. The Chicago Spe- 
cial will carry a large delegation under 
the leadership of William FE. Colt, Jr., and 
will be joined by the special car from the 
Pacific Northwest. A special will come 
from Denver under the guidance of James 
N. Wright of that city. 

The Committee on Agricultural and 
Vocational Education of the Washington 
Bankers Association has decided to hold 
the Banker-Farmer convention at Pullman, 
Wash., on Oct. 6-7. This will be the great- 
est agricultural move ever made by the 
bankers of the State of Washington, show- 
ing the farmers that they are interested in 
their business. The bankers will journey 
to the gathering point, taking with them 
not more than five farmers from this dis- 
trict. 


Frank Warner of Waterloo has been ap- 
pointed to succeed P. W. Hall, resigned, as 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers Association. 


The Kentucky Bankers Association will 
hold their twenty-fourth annual convention 
at Paducah, Ky., Oct. 10-11. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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With an unprecedented attendance, the 
American Institute of Banking on Sept. 22 
closed one of its most successful conven- 
tions. The gathering, which was held in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 20-22, was notable for the 
splendid array of speakers presented, chief 
among whom was Paul M. Warburg of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Several other men 
prominent in public life addressed the con- 
vention on various subjects. John J. Ar- 
nold, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago delivered an interesting 
address, as did Fred W. Ellsworth of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and D. C. Wills of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. An exceedingly inter- 
esting feature was the debate between an 
eastern and southern chapter. Probably 
the most pleasing social feature was the 
dinner at the Gibson House at which close 
to 1,000 diners were accommodated. The 
final session was devoted to the thrift work 
of the Institute, which work has played a 
prominent part in the activities of the 
Institute during the last year. In the way 
of a divergence a great many participated 
in the side trip to the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. 


Wichita is rapidly becoming a strong- 
hold of the Institute, the Correspondence 
course appealing to bank clerks of that 
city in the past. Under the lead of E. R. 
Hilbert, assistant cashier of the Union 
Stock Yards National Bank, Wichita, the 
work of establishing a Chapter there is 
progressing rapidly. Mr. Hilbert recently 
circularized all the local banks and was 
well pleased with the results. As a result 
of the growing popularity of the Institute 
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study course it is believed that a Chapter 
will soon be established in Wichita. A 
fruitless attempt at organization was made 
there some years ago but it is generally 
believed that this time the leaders will 
have their efforts crowned with success. 


Now that the big event of the year is 
out of the way—the annual convention of 
the Institute—attention is turning to the 
reorganization of the classes. Some of the 
Chapters have already started work. In 
most instances the plans have been laid for 
the coming year. The middle of October 
will undoubtedly find very few Chapters 
that are not going full blast. 


The delegates and visitors to the con- 
vention were well entertained at various. 
cities en route. The local chapters turned 
out and gave the visitors a rousing wel- 
come. At Chicago open house was held at 
the Hotel La Salle all day and in the 
evening a reception was tendered. Similar 
treatment was received at other cities on 
the line of journey. Of course the routes 
were different but most of the pilgrims 
from the north and west converged at 
Chicago. 


There were only two really big specials, 
those carrying the eastern and the .western 
representatives. The western delegates as 
a rule converged at Chicago and left on the 
special 11:30 p. m. Sept. 19 over the Penn- 
sylvania lines. The eastern delegates 
mostly all arrived on the special train 
which departed from New York City. The 
special trains were of the latest pattern 
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all steel and electric lighted Pullman 
sleeping cars, to meet the requirements of 
the party. 


Chicago Chapter inaugurated activities 
on Sept. 19 with a get-together meeting, 
which was sort of a smoker and entertain- 
ment. The regular courses will be given 
and arrangements have been made for the 
addition of an “Advanced Speaking” course. 
The educational werk has been enlarged 
beyond the scope of previous courses. A 
new class has been secured and is 
being remodeled to meet the needs of an 


room 


attendance even in excess of the record 
breaking enrollment of last year. Serious 


work is contemplated in the Forum, aiming 
to finish a program of real value to those, 
who by study and experience, have found 
little to interest them in the more ele- 
mentary work. With the support from 
the endowment fund, the Chapter finances 
have reached a basis that is permanently 
sound, enabling the organization to devote 
its attention to educational matters rather 
than to ways and means of securing neces- 
sary funds to carry on the work. General 
meetings will be held monthly. Classes 
are scheduled for every week-night, ex- 
cepting Saturday. 


The study course of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking under the direction of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
has been inaugurated by the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
terest 


Wisconsin 
Great in- 
is being manifested by both em- 
ployers and employes in Wisconsin banks. 


Chicago Chapter has been admitted into 
membership in the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The Chapter is now sixteen years 
of age, having been started by George F. 
Orde and Fred I. Kent in 1900. 


An informal dinner and opening meeting 
will be held by Buffalo Chapter on Oct. 10. 
At that time Vice-President Newell of the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo will present the 
certificates to the new institute graduates. 
The Chapter room at Buffalo is to be re- 
decorated in the near future. 


The membership committee of Chicago 
Chapter has adopted as its slogan “Seven- 


teen Hundred or Bust,” which means ob- 
taining 400 new members. Probably there 
is no better way of obtaining new blood 
than the providing of pleasing social fea- 
tures. If ‘this is true Chicago Chapter 
should get a great many new members in 
the next season. The Chapter is planning 
for at least two smokers with vaudeville 
and buffet luncheons, illustrated lectures, a 
dance, a bowling tournament, a swimming 
match and a banquet. In addition the 
Chapter has secured the promises of sev- 
eral noted speakers to address the general 
meetings. 
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Able speakers, enlightening discussions, 
and elaborate entertainment were all pro- 
vided at the silver anniversary convention 
of the Ohio Bankers Association at Colum- 
bus, Sept. 12-14. Practically every topic 
that had a bearing on the bankers’ daily 
business life was discussed at the gather- 
ing, the discussions being led by speakers 
who are prominent in public life. 


R. L. Rutter, president of the Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, has re- 
signed as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, American Bankers Association, for 
the term ending 1917. He has been suc- 
ceeded in that position by John W. Plat- 
ten, president of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New York City. 


Thrift is being helped by the secretary’s 
office of the Michigan Bankers Association. 
The movement inaugurated by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association early this year 
was the subject of a bulletin recently sent 
out to members, by the state association. 


Dates have been fixed for the meetings 
of the six groups of the Kansas Bankers 
Association but the dates have not been 
assigned to the respective bodies. Nov. 
14-15-16-22-23-24 have been agreed upon 
but the meeting places have not yet been 
decided upon. 











Another National bank at Tampa, Fla., 
the National City Bank of Tampa, will 
open Jan. 1 next. 
business with a capital stock of $300,000. 
With one exception its officers and directors 


The new bank will begin 


will be Tampa men. Charles A. Faircloth, 
one of the the 
South, is the prime mover in the organiza- 
tion of the National City Bank and will be 
its president. 


best-known bankers of 


Through a compositor’s error in the July, 
1916, edition of the Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory, the item of Cash and Exchange 
and due from banks for the Dickinson 
County Bank of Enterprise, Kansas, was 
printed as $12,000 and it should have been 


$120,000. We regret that this injustice has 
been done this bank and ask that sub- 


scribers mark their directories accordingly. 

The work of moving the First National 
Bank of to the Merchants- 
Mechanics National, also of that city, is to 
be started within a short time. The latter 
institution is undergoing rather extensive 
alterations in preparation for the increased 
business involved in the taking over of the 
First National. 


Baltimore 


Under the lead of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
formerly advertising manager for the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, the 
advertising firm of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
has been organized for the purpose of creat- 
ing a demand for the higher type of adver- 
tising by the banks all over the country. 
Mr. Wilson’s work has been in such great 
demand even while connected with the 
Bankers Trust that he deemed it wise to 
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open offices in New York where he will give 
his individual efforts and services to banks 
in all parts of the world. 

G. T. Tremble on Sept. 1 assumed the 
first vice-presidency of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Kansas City. Mr. Tremble was 
formerly president of the Central National, 
Ellsworth, Kan., and succeeds the late 
Charles Campbell, in the Fidelity. 

Since March the Irving National Bank, 
New York, has gained over five millions in 
deposits. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


Ray Nyemaster, formerly cashier of the 
State Savings Bank of Muscatine, Ia., will 
assume his new position as vice-president 
of the German Savings Bank of Davenport 
about Oct. 1. He is succeeded at Musca- 
tine by E. Webbles, at present cashier of 
the Kewanee, Ill., Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. 

A splendid array of names is found in 
the roster of officers and directors of the 
Midwest National Bank, which recently 
opened for business at Kansas City. Pres- 
ident Thornton Cooke has been identified 
with the banking business in Kansas City 
fourteen years. P. E. Laughlin, for many 
years a Kansas banker and for the past 
three and one-half years assistant bank 
commissioner of Kansas, is cashier of the 


bank. Henry D. Faxon,* vice-president, is 
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strictly a merchant, and will serve largely 
in an The assistant 
formerly was 
3ank of Ellin- 
wood, Kan., and deputy bank commissioner 
of Kansas. 


advisory capacity. 
Harry Warren, 
cashier of the Citizens State 


cashier, 


The directorate is made up of 
some of the ablest business men of Kansas 
City and the surrounding territory. 

Benjamin C. Sammons, for many years 
cashier the Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, and later a vice-president, 
died early in May following an operation 
for appendicitis. 


of Corn 


Since Sept. 1, P. W. Hall has been acting 
as western manager of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the following changes in oflicers of 
William B. 
Conway, formerly treasurer, has been made 
a vice-president; M. 
company, 
Fred W. Ells- 
publicity manager, was 
made secretary of the company, and R. B. 
F. Randolph, formerly chief clerk, 
made assistant secretary. 


the company were announced: 


Devereux 
of the 
been appointed treasurer; 
worth, 


Puttnam, 


formerly secretary has 


formerly 
was 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 


J. Fletcher Farrell, until recently vice- 
president and director of the Fort Dear- 


born National 
was 


Bank of Chicago recently 
elected treasurer of the Sinclair Oil 
and Refining Corporation of New York, Chi- 
eago and Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Farrell will be 
located in New York after Oct. 1. 

Samuel H. Powell was recently appointed 
manager of the buying department of 
William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc., New 
York and assumed that position on Sept. 1. 
Previously Mr. Powell had been associated 
with N. W. Halsey & Co. in a similar 
capacity. 

Plans have been completed for the re- 
moval of The Chatham and Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank from 192 to 149 Broadway. 
When are completed the 
Chatham will have one of the mest con- 


improvements 
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venient, commodious and up-to-date bank- 
ing houses in New York. 

A new branch known as the “West End” 
oflice was opened up the middle of Sep- 
tember by the Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland. 

The Equity Savings Bank is a new bank 
for Washington, D. C., organized July 1, 
1916. Through a compositor’s error, the 
list of directors of this bank in the July 
edition of the Rand McNally Bankers’ 
Directory is incorrect. The last five names 
should not be listed. Will subscribers 
please note. 

An office has been opened in Boston by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
under the management of William G. Wen- 
dell, New England representative. 

Creditors of the Ashland-Twelfth Street 
Bank, Chicago, one of the defunct Lorimer 
institutions, are to receive a divi- 
dend equal to 20 per cent of their claims. 


second 


Early last month Henry J. 
came vice-president of the Lumbermen’s 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of George W. 
Bates last March. 


Failing be- 


Nelson Swift Morris has been elected a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and a member of the board of 
directors and advisory committee of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank. He suce- 
ceeds Marvin Hughitt, who has resigned 
from both boards. 

The bond department of the National 
City Bank of New York has been consoli- 
dated with the bond business of N. W. 
Halsey & Co., and in the future will be 
operated by the National City Company. 

James Seligman, one of the founders of 
the banking house of J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., died at his summer home 
Avenue, Long Branch, N. J., 
the age of 93. 


on Ocean 
recently, at 


Bees were recently used as an illustra- 
tion of the need and advisability of thrift 
by Walter J. Greenebaum, cashier of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago. Outside of the fact that one case 


was broken while being taken the 


into 
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bank and several pedestrians stung in con- 
sequence, no casualties were reported. 

C. T. Tupper is the new vice-president 
and director of the Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank of Spokane, Wash. 

Proxies are being solicited for the annual 
meeting of the Merchants National Bank 
of New York to be held Jan. 9 by Glidden, 
Lyon & Co. The syndicate, which is headed 
by George C. Warner, a lawyer, who has 
promoted several banking mergers, has of- 
fered 205 for the shares of the institution 
which is considerably 
market price. 


above the recent 


William F. H. Koelsch, vice-president of 
the Bank of United States, New York, has 
been nominated for the presidency of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. Other 
nominations included William M. 
Kennard, of Graupner, Love & Lamprecht, 
and H. Uehlinger, of Moller & Schumann 
Company, for vice-presidents, and Owen 
Shepherd, of the International Paper Com- 
pany, for treasurer. 


made 


Max Markel has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Chatham & Phoenix National 
Bank in charge of the Bowery and Grand 
Streets branch. 

For the purpose of enabling the institu- 
tion to expand several representatives of 
the packing interests were recently added 
to the directorate of the Wendell State 
Bank of Chicago. Following are the new 
directors: J. A. Spoor, chairman of board 
U. S. Yards & Transit Company; Nelson 
Morris, chairman of board Morris & Co.; 
Arthur G. Leonard, president U. S. Yards & 
Transit Company; Edward Morris, Jr., 
president Morris & Co.; C. M. Macfarlane, 
vice-president and treasurer Morris & Co.; 
William J. Rathje, president Mid-City 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


Succeeding E. O. Rice, Mark Skinner has 
been elected vice-president of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul. Mr. Skinner 
was formerly vice-president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Great Falls, 
Mont. 


The name of the New Farley National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala., has been changed 
to The Capital Bank of Montgomery. 


Hervey Schumacher recently severed his 
connections as,cashier of the PeopJes Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank of New York it was resolved 
that a tribute to the memory of John H. 
Carr be entered*on the minutes and that 
a copy of the same be sent to his family. 

Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


Everett E. Risley, recently appointed As- 
sistant Cashiér of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, is a graduate of 
Phillips Andover Academy and Williams 
College, and received an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Colgate University. 
Prior ‘to his connection with the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, he prac- 
ticed law in Utica, N. Y., his native city, 
and was Deputy Attorney General during the 
administration of Governor Hughes and legal 
adviser of the various financial departments 
of the State of New York. 

The report of Robert H. Bean, President 
of the American Institute of Banking, present- 
ed at the Cincinnati Convention on Sept. 20, 
revealed an increase in membership of 3,476 
during the past year, bringing the total now 
slightly below 20,000. Seventy active City 
Chapters sent delegates as against sixty a 
year ago. In addition to full details regard- . 
ing the large educational program his report 
covered co-operation with various State as- 
sociations in educational work, thrift work 
in various Chapters and military instruction. 


DISCUSSES BANKING EXPENSE 


Without doubt the inauguration and con- 
tinued expansion of the Federal Reserve 
system has served to cut the profits of the 
banks considerably. The need for making 
up for these lost profits in some manner 
has been felt for some time and considerable 
attention is being devoted to this question. 
Under the heading “Must Banking Expense 
be Readjusted to New Conditions?” the 
August number of the Illinois Bankers 
Association Bulletin carries the following 
significant article: 

“The prolonged period of low rates on 
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notes purchased in the open market and 
the possibility that such ‘commercial paper’ 
may continue to average a low rate of in- 
terest and affect local loan rates to some 
extent, forces consideration of the necessity 
of reducing the rate of interest paid on 
deposits where the present rate fails to 
allow a sufficient margin of profit to cover 
the expense of operation, reasonable divi- 
dends and the creation of a surplus fund 
for possible losses. 

“The operation of the Federal Reserve 
Act has reduced the profit from exchange 
sarned by state, as well as national, banks 
and the latter have suffered the loss of 
interest on their reserve balances. In addi- 
tion to this, the imposition of various rules 
and requirements has further reduced the 
income and increased the expense of banks, 
and they must now face the necessity of 
carefully studying opportunities for econ- 
omies and how to charge for various forms 
of service rendered. ; 

“The mobilization of bank reserves to 
stabilize the business of the country has 
been accomplished at the expense of the 
banks through the loss of interest on bal- 
ances, and the change has not brought the 
banks the much talked of compensating 
advantages in increased opportunities for 
profit through the Federal Reserve System 

“In addition to benefits which business 
has seeured through protection from credit 
and currency panics, it has secured low 
rates of interest and reduction in collec- 
tion charges at the expense of the banks. 


“If banks are to be maintained as highly 
effective instruments of commerce, consid- 
eration must be given to their necessity. 
It seems likely ‘that charges for various 
kinds of service such as presenting drafts, 
giving credit handling 
large volumes of checks, whether for pay- 
ment or when received on deposit, must be 
made unless adequate balances are main- 
tained to fully cover the expense involved. 
Foreign banks recognize the propriety of 
such charges, and while evolution in this 
country may be slow, there must be a 
movement in the direction indicated, if the 
supply of capital for strong, well managed 
banks is to continue. 


information and 


“It will not do to countenance loans on 
speculative enterprises to secure higher 


rates or the tying up of a large part of 
commercial banking capital in fixed invest- 
In many sections it is obvious that 
interest paid on deposits must be reduced. 


ments. 


Interest rates on loans to home concerns, 
while necessarily higher than open market 
rates, for several sound reasons cannot be 
forced to bear the burden of high rates paid 
on deposits, without injury to local business 
and agriculture, which is on a competitive 
basis with other points and must be stimu- 
lated to the highest degree of productivity 
in order to increase the earning power of 
the community. This is of vastly greater 
importance than a slightly larger return to 
the community on its idle funds. 

“It would be better business for banks to 
rediscount from time to time, as the occa- 
sion requires, cutting off the expense for 
interest when funds cannot be used profit- 
ably, than to have a permanent, heavy 
charge for interest paid on deposits. 

“The time seems to have come when the 
banks in some sections of the central west 
should consider the future growth of their 
capital accounts, to safeguard the gradually 
increasing deposits in thier care and the 
welfare of local, productive interests. In 
a number of sections the banks, in order 
to maintain a four per cent rate on sav- 
ings deposits, are at present forced by local 
conditions to operate at a loss or to yield 
to the temptation of purchasing invest- 
ments with a higher rate of interest, which 
may or may not weather a change in funda- 
mental conditions. 


“Banks in some of these sections have 
been carried along by having a large pro- 
portion of farm mortgage loans; others 
through underwriting very profitable flota- 
tions of industrial securities such as, hap- 
pily, find no place in the commercial banks 
of Illinois. The farm loan business is un- 
dergoing a change and no one can tell the 
final outcome, but, at least it is not con- 
servative to count on this continuing to be 
particularly profitable. 

“Some years ago, when the formation of 
County Federations of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association was suggested, their availability 
for use, as emergencies arose from time to 
time, was thought of, in addition to their 
advantages in promoting the general wel- 
fare of the counties through co-operation. 
In several parts of the state meetings of 
the county organizations—possibly several 
in joint session or even entire groups— 
appear to be warranted at this time, in 
order that conditions may be analyzed in a 
broad way, always having in mind the con- 
structive functions performed by the Com- 
mercial Banks.” 
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A Fine Mother Goose 


Our early remembrance of “Mother Goose” 
is refreshed by the receipt of “The Real 
Mother Goose,” from the Rand, MeNally 
Press. This new issue of the old favorite 
is a remarkable book, containing as it does 
177 illustrations, all in full color, by Blanche 
Fisher Wright and more verses than any 
Mother Goose Book we have seen. The new 
volume is called “The Real Mother Goose,” a 
fitting title. 

No pains have been spared to give full 
value, as there are 32 full pages in color and 
145 smaller colored illustrations scattered 
all through the text. These are the gayest 
pictures, lively, humorous, and simple in 
treatment and bright in coloring, just the 
sort to delight the clean, sweet mind of a 
child. 

Mothers, teachers and all other lovers of 
children will surely unite in pronouncing 
The Real Mother Goose as in every way 
desirable and we predict for it a wonderful 
success, representing as it does all that is 
best in text, illustrations and make up. It 
is printed on excellent paper and has an 
attractive jacket in color by Milo Winter 
(Rand MeNally & Co. $1.50.) 





Adventures of Sonny Bear 


This collection of little stories by Frances 
Margaret Fox, about Sonny Bear and his 
big, big father and middle-sized mother, is 
ideal. Not only is the style unusually 
winning but the characters as well are to 
be loved dearly. Unfailing good-humor, 
tenderness, and sympathy are displayed by 
all members of the family, and so poignant, 
appealing, and altogether pleasant are the 
simple virtues made to appear that the 
little book is posjtively inspiring. The 
secret of its grip—for it has grip—probably 
lies in the fact that it is brimful of fun. 


BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS’ AND AUTHORS 
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\t the end of every story you feel like 
taking Sonny Bear up and giving him a 
good hug. The keynote of Father Bear’s 
existence is “Ta-de-dum-dum-dum,” a slogan 
that is indeed funny when echoed by Sonny 
Bear. Mother Bear is jolly and efficient at 
all times. 16 full page illustrations in 
color; 20 in black and white. (Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. Net 50 cents.) 


Bobbie Bubbles 


This is a delightful story of the dream 
adventures of a.small boy journeying 
through the skies in a bubble, written 
jointly by E. Hugh Sherwood and Maud 
Gridley Budlong. It is prettily conceived, 
full of color and movement, and teems with 
odd situations and harmless excitement. 
Mr. Sherwood has contributed 40 excellent 
illustrations in color and line which are as 
airy as the little story itself. (Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. Net 50 cents.) 





The Land of Don’t-Want-To 


This is a “zipping,’ fantastic story, by 
Lilian Bell, full of puns and nonsensical 
verse that will keep children laughing much 
as do Lewis Carroll’s books. The Land of 
Don’t-Want-To is a land peopled by little 
boys and girls, winds, and various other 
things that don’t want to do the things they 
ought to do, and a very confusing, uncer- 
tain place it is... Billy, having said “I don’t 
want to” more times than he should have, is 
snatched from his home by the Don’t-want- 
tos, but is rescued from them by the Fairy 
Nimbus, who asks him to help in the diffi- 
cult task of finding the South Pole, which 
has tired of its post and left. They start 
out in a wondrous craft, The Flying Lob- 
ster, and many thrilling adventures are 
theirs before the reign of King Harmony 
and Queen Gentledeed puts an end to the 
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Land of Don’t-Want-To itself. The charac- 
ter of these incidents may be guessed from 
such names as Mrs. Seal, Mrs. Spank-You, 
the Scorpion, the Vacuum, the Fixed Star, 
The Polar Bear, The Equine Ox—who ap- 
pears and disappears like the Cheshire Cat 
in “Alice In Wonderland,” but is a loqua- 
cious person greatly given to speaking 
rhyme. 10 full page illustrations in color 
and 25 in black and white by Milo Winter. 
(Rand MeNally & Co. Price $1.25.) 





I Wonder Why 


This is a volume of simple verses, by 
Elizabeth Gordon, each of which seems to 
express a question which is, at one time or 
another, in the mind of the child. The 
topsy-turvy reflections in the brook, the ar- 
rival of the little brother, the strange effect 
upon objects seen through the opera glass, 
the mystery of the words that seem to 
flow from the pencil’s point, and the echo— 
these and similar subjects, quaintly illus- 
trated by M. T. (“Penny”) Ross, form the 
contents of this whimsical little book. 16 
colored and 48 black and white illustra- 
tions. (Rand McNally & Co. Net 50 cents.) 





When Little Thoughts Go Rhyming 

To read this charming book of verse, by 
Elizabeth Knobel, brings a vision of a 
gentle little angel-face wandering “with the 
roses in the Land o’ the Supposes.” Writ- 
ing with a true poetic sense, the author 
clothes the most delightful child fancies in 
verse of pleasing smoothness and rhythm, 
shining with the author’s ideals of gentle- 
ness, content, love of the beautiful in 
nature. Treasured in memory they will 
perpetuate the inestimable qualities of 
childhood in the child, and help adults to be 
again as little children, “lifting eyes from 
dusty roads to shining skies.” 10 full page 
illustrations in color and 35 in black and 
white by Maginel Wright Enright. (Rand 
McNally & Co. Net 75 cents.) 





Playdays on Plum Blossom Creek 

This delightful book, by Arland D. Weeks, 
is devoted to the doings of a family of 
bears, whose characteristics will appeal 
strongly to children. Mr. Bear, fussy and 
comical, is inclined to laziness, while Mrs. 
Bear is always thinking of his comfort and 
the happiness of her funny little children. 
From the first chapter, where they sally 
forth to a picnic, to the last, where a motor- 
cycle sets them guessing and causes them to 
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leave their old home on the creek, a sense of 
reality pervades these stories, which cannot 
fail to hold and amuse young readers. 16 
colored and 15 black and white illustrations 
by Warner Carr. (Rand MeNally & Co. 
Net 75 cents.) 





Two New Windermere Books 

Rand MeNally & Company have brought 
out two additions to the popular Winder- 
mere Series, superbly illustrated in color by 
Milo Winter. They are “Alice in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass,” by 
Lewis Carroll and “Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” 
The ever-popular Carroll stories, with such 
splendid illustrations by Mr. Winter, will 
make an acceptable gift for both young and 
old, while the Andersen Fairy Tales make a 
volume that will prove attractive to both 
parents and children. Each book has 14 full 
page illustrations in color. (Net $1.35.) 

Other titles in the Windermere Series 
are: Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, A 
Wonder Book, Treasure Island, Tanglewood 

Tales, and Gulliver’s Travels. (Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. Net $1.35.) 





After Banking Hours 

When the Golf Links call; 

i## when the Automobile and the 
ig Open Road invite to all the 
joys of recreation.— 

There is danger in the sudden tran- 
sition from the carefully shaded office 
light to the direct glare of reflected 
sunlight. G 

Strong winds, sun and dust make weak, : 
watery eyes. An irritation may set in that 
will lead to inflammation and serious eye 

trouble. 


In Your Country Club Locker 
or Your Auto Outfit 


You should have ready 
at hand a mild, soothing 
colyrium, or eye lotion, 
such as Murine Eye 
Remedy; recommended 
for its “first aid”’ relief, 
and its healing antiseptic 
qualities. 

A generous package in 
a handsome leather case, 
specially suited to the 














needs of Autoists, Tour- rar 
ists, Sportsmen, is sup- es 
plied by all Druggists, or 

sent direct, postpaid. 


Book of the Eye 
mailed upon request. 





Murine Eye esi Co. 
CHICAGO 















ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 









“THE GREATEST LITTLE 
IN THE WORLD” 


FACE NUMERAL DIAL 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 


Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A Chicago Banker writes:—‘** ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Banks placed under your plan of distribution. 
We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
these banks and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.” 


Another Banker, and this time in a small town of 2,500 population, writes:— 
** “Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We have found them a great help in obtaining new saving accounts, and have 
already opened one hundred (100) directiy attributed to these banks.” ”’ 

A New England Banker writes:—** ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we_have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to any en an incentive to save. 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE 


ment is receiving so many 


Savings Department is eminently successful.’ 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Maker of High-class Advertising nee 


141-151 W. 22nd St. 
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F. 0. WATTS, President 


Wright, Vice-Pres. D’AP.Cooke,Asst.Cash. 
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WLW. Smith, Vice-Pres. M.E. Holderness, as 
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R. Cooke, Cashier W.C. Tompkins, Auditor. 





Our Savings Depart- 
imes through this source, that we are unable to 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
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NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board ° 
. STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 
D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 


a.$ 
G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres, 
E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


For Quick Service 
under 


Any Banking System 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 















» ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


Financiers LA Purchasers 
Engineers [% wy Contractors 
Operators OREO Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 


43 Exchange Place.......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 





The American Exchange National Bank 
New York City 


Bankers and Business Men are invited to corres- 
pond with us regarding their banking arrangements. 


We handle business expeditiously and in our 
customers interests. 


Inquiries Invited Total Resources over $140,000,000 


| 











MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
8-26 


Serving hundreds of correspondents in all parts of the country has 
given the officers of this bank experience which will enable them to 
serve your bank satisfactorily. Your Pittsburgh business is invited. 


RESOURCES OVER 70 MILLIONS 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - ‘$2,000,000. 00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS -— 1,900,000.00 


G. z GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. IAN, Vice-Pr EDWARD Se. Vice-Pres 

s. . RICHARDSON, co WM. KNOX, Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 

ea of banks, bankers, corporations, firms, and individuals accepted on the most liberal terms consistent 

with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 





SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 
_ Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 


it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 
as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(la olony rust fompany 


17 COURT STREET 5 
S2 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 BOYLSTON ST 








THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any hind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


| 
NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE | 
a 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817.) 
Paid-up Capital - - - #%, - - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund ~ - nd - - 13,375,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - ; ie - - - 17,500, 000.00 
= - . $48,375,000.00 


Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1916. - - $310,327,208.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


341 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), wat London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. Lontion Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 
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The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
in America nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL= = = = = «= «= $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS = + 2,390,000.00 

DEPOSITS, OVER = = = = 14,600,000.00 
HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 





DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL - - - - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Asa’t Cashier 
£. 8. PAULY, Vice-Pres. &. W. COE, Asa’t Cashier 
JOHN S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 





ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 
Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 
OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 
We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





C. A. PRATT, President R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. W. B. KENNEDY, Ass’t Cashier 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres. E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. . 
MERRILL W. TILDEN . 
CHARLES FERNALD . . 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT . 
FREDERICK N. MERCER 
HARRY P. GATES... .« 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN . 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM . 


The 
Drovers National 
Bank. 


° PRESIDENT 
. VicE-PRESIDENT 
. VicE-PRESIDENT 
- « .« CASHIER 
. Ass’?t CASHIER 
. Ass’t CasHIER 
. Ass’? CASHIER 
. Ass’? CasHIER 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
The First National COMPANY - 


N. E, Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNOUT STS. 


Bank of Chicago _ PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 

F and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 

Welcomes and appreciates the Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 

accounts of banks and bankers. ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
7 i anization, Registrar and_Transfer Agent. Assumes 

Its extensive clientele, develop- entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 


Burglar-Proof Vaults. 
ed during more than fifty years 
E. B. MORRIS, President 


of consistent, considerate ser- 7. N. ELY, 1st Vice-President 


vice, is splendid endorsement E. S. PAGE, 3d_ Vice-President 


. GEORGE _H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
of the agreeable and satisfac- SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 


: as . JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
tory relations maintained with LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 


correspondents. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 


i 000,000 JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND. 
Capital and Surplus $20, ? JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
JAMESB.FORGAN, F.O. WETMORE, FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
: . GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
Chairman of Board. President. ar Saas, scsieaiet Gi: omens 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
Cc. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 









| The Merchants 
: National Bank : 


Indianapolis, Indiana 






The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 










UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 





We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . , 3 - P $ 500,000 heehee kta tebe Re me oes ka : 
Surplus and CAPITAL 


Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$1,100,000 carnep) 


O.N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Vice-President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Cashier 
E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 

















GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 
T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 


Asst. Cashiers 


















We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 
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Stockton**+ S'n Jenqein 


KENTUCKY 


aCovington**t ... Kenton 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


aNewport**t ..Campbell 


Town “a eee 


CALIFORNIA 


WEBSTER, 
ET 


(WEBSTER & 
BLEW 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 


NOL LY. General practice. 


SNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal 


Department. Practicein State 
and federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, aw. 

BURCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. Ga prac- 


tice. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Elizabeth City**t 


Pasquatauk | 


W. A. WORTH. 
Worth & Pugh. 


Successor to 





aCincinnati**t Hamilton BURCH, PETERS 


& CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’i Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 


Town seo Gente 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 





aEaston**t . .North’pton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 


Shits. 











aConway**t cea Horry H. H. WOODWARD. 

Mullins**+ Marion HOYT McMILLAN. 
WASHINGTON 

aDayton**t...Columbia ROY R. CAHILL 

Kennewick*® .. . Benton MOULTON & JEFFREY. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Halifax*et ..... Halifax ALFRED WHITMAN, BA. 


L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by _ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


County Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


Continentalana Commercial 
National Bank 
of Chicago 


Capital 
SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


GerorGcE M. REYNOLDS 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS . 
Ra.po Van VECHTEN 
ALEX. ROBERTSON . 
HERMAN WALDECK 
Joun C. Crart . 
James R. CHAPMAN . 
Wiiam T. BruckNER 
Joun R. WASHBURN 
NaTHANIEL R. Losc# 
Harvey C. VERNON . 
Georce B. SMITH . 
Witser Hatrery 

H. Erskine Smita 
Witson W. LaMpEerRT 
Dan NorMAN. . 
Georce A. JACKSON 
Joun F. Crappock . 


$21,500,000 
$11,500,000 


President 

- Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
- Vice-Presiaent 
« Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
- . Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Mana ager : Credit De -~partment 


JoserH McCurracw Manager Foreign Department 


R. G. DanrELSON 


« Manager Transit Department 


*Express Office. 


Fourth 


tTelegraph Station. 


FState Capital. 


National 


Bank 


Atlanta 


Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Profits 


$ 600,000.99 


1,050,000.% 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -_ - 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, - 


President 
Vice-President 


CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


WM. T. PERKERSON, - - 
STEWART McGINTY, 


FRANK M. BERRY, 


HATTON B. ROGERS, 


Asst. Cashier 
- Asst. Cashier 
- Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Invited 
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A surface indications largely determine the 
judgement of the Public, it follows that a 


dignified and prosperous looking Bank like the one 
above would suggest substantia] banking methods. 

The unusually pleasing appearance of this 
Chicago Bank has been obtained by building the 
entire exterior of Midland grey speckled granite 


terra cotta. 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA CO. 


1515 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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TERRA 
COTTA 
BANK 
FRONTS 


CHICAGO, ILL 





CoO., ENGINEERS 


AND REPORTS 
BLDG. :: CHICAGO 





ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 





FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


CLE . ELAN 
MILWAU New England Bldg. 
Colby- <n Bldg. CINCINN 


ST.LOUIS First Neel 1 Bank Bldg. 
Pierce Bldg. ane Rvarene Umues INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT ~_— 3434 Salem St. 


Buhl nee i APPRAI SERS OF ENGINEE ene Bank E Bldg. 


General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 








BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


ACCOUNTANTS AUDITORS 
ORGANIZATION ENGINEERS 


General Offices: Chicago--New York 


Offices in other principal cities 


THE BANK ADVERTISING <i teoee 


that made 


A MILLI LL ANK 
Out of a aes a aig Loewe THE HOGGSON 
It will boost your business. BUILDING METHOD 


It will put ‘ginger’? into it. A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
It will make people think 


4 of cost for a complete building operation. 
A ; ee a the = bank. dth, Send for Literature. 
rvice WO! en times its price, an en me 
Subiyal - HOGGSON BROTHERS 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PERU E. L. MILLER INDIANA NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
x ya = 7 CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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